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A Philosophy of Personal and Professional 
Improvement for Teachers and Students 
of Education 


CarroLut D, Cuamptiin, State Norma Scuoor, 
Cairornia, Pa, 


gunnnmncsummneS tN UINE, worth-while philosophy is more a manner 
of living than a mode of thought or a body of 

” beliefs, and it is especially a way of living the 
higher life. It establishes and presents to its 

disciples a simple and flexible formula for personal 
growth, an expanding and continuously operative 
= plan of self-improvement. It provides ideas and 
CmmmcMe FeJds of study that dominate and spur, and it sets 
up an ideal so worthy of attainment that the most earnest efforts 
are put forth to achieve the exalted aim sought. The true 
philosopher is interested in the life problem of self-realization and 
the pursuit of perfection, and he seeks to make the most of himself 
in order to render the maximum of service to humanity. It is 
apparent, therefore, that every teacher should be a philosopher to 
the extent at least of possessing a private and professional creed 
that applies very specifically to the daily work of the school, and, 
particularly, to the broad and profound preparation essential to 
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any degree of success in classroom instruction and school adminis- 
tration. There must be a guiding star of destiny that inspires 
and directs through all of the vicissitudes of an active career. 
Educational philosophy is an organized and unified body of 
scientific doctrine relating to school practice and teacher progress. 
It is a declaration of purpose and an outline of policy. It is the 


design of this paper to discuss certain propositions pertaining to 
the attitudes and attainments contributive to conspicuous success 
in the field of teaching. The author’s motive is to arouse in those 
responsible for the training and professionalizing of students of 
education the conviction that it is their duty to point out to pros- 
spective teachers the path that leads to outstanding success. 
There are numerous students dreaming of positions of prestige 
and leadership, who, nevertheless, do not recognize their peculiar 
talent or see clearly their special mission. There are also many 
teachers in service who have not caught the spirit of the century 
and have failed to follow apace with those who appreciate the 
pressing needs and the rising standards of the times. These and 
others it should be our aim to clear of confusion and to urge to 
more serious study and training, to present to them a picture of 
desirable and thorough preparation for the noble but difficult 
ealling of teaching and the absorbing but intricate problems of 
instruction. It is our solemn obligation as the developers of 
teachers to offer some such ideal of professional fitness as that 
outlined below. 

1. There are several fundamental concepts that should be 
deeply implanted in the minds of all students and workers for the 
world’s welfare, and one of the most important of these is the 
spatial or geographical concept. All lands, races, customs and 
conditions of life should be common knowledge to conscientious 
and impartial students, and some familiarity with the current 
school systems and educational methods in every part of the 
civilized world should be possessed by all instructors in America. 
Comparative Education will become a major subject in our 
Normal Schools and Colleges, for this type of study begeta 
sympathy and promotes the spirit of co-operation, attributes most 
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invaluable to teachers in cosmopolitan America. This concept 
of wide-worldness is basic to the large outlook and the clear vision 
which every Public School teacher should have. 

2. The content and phenomena of nature must be familiar 
facts to those who live in daily contact with children the most 
precious and hopeful asset in our world. The wise teacher under- 
stands and copies nature, for to instruct childhood effectively is 
to fashion and mold the most plastic and complex organism in the 
entire natural kingdom. ‘The science of education is built around 
Biology, Psychology, and Sociology, and a sound knowledge of 
these fundamental subjects is prerequisite to any specific and 
technical training for the work of the teacher. There is no real 
instruction without co-operation with the laws of growth and the 
rudimental tendencies of child nature. 

3. The temporal or time concept is another requirement for 
all teachers who wish to excel and lead. There can be no reliable 
basis for judgment and a sense of value without this dependable 
measure of progress. The backward look enables us to under- 
stand and attack more aggressively the educational problems of 
the present day, and to know fairly intimately the story of civili- 
zation and social evolution is to be fortified with information and 
criteria that will serve us in many emergencies. There is no bit 
of professional scholarship more serviceable to those who aspire 
to blaze new trails than a thorough grounding and intelligent 
application of the facts of the évolution of educational doctrine 
and school organization. The rise and development of modern 
school buildings, equipment, standards, curricula and other fac- 
tors in a school system will always be a phase of our history and 
an aspect of professional training of great importance. 

4, ‘Teachers should be forward-looking in their interpretation 
of and planning for life. In carrying out their most routine 
duties the look ahead should govern every minute detail of action. 
Teachers ought to be familiar with the trend of economic, indus- 
trial and cultural progress, and be able to anticipate and prepare 
for its effect on the school. It is not enough to appreciate the 
issues of the present merely, for the future rushes inevitably forth 
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and becomes the present. We must be planning to meet troubles 
and opportunities before they arrive, for come they surely will 
with a progressive program being carried on. It is not sufficient 
to be versed in traditions ; it is urgent that we deal in futures. It 
is inadequate to be informed about the schools of 1822 and 1922 
merely ; we must be able to prognosticate and discuss the probable 
status of education in 2022. The points of this philosophy so 
far covered provide for our very admirable qualities, viz., farsight, 
insight, retrosight, and foresight. 

5. Orientation is an essential element in the equipment of 
any professional man or woman. One must find one’s place in 
the entire scheme of things and particularly in the specialized 
line of activity for which one feels uniquely endowed. It is 
necessary to select and retain an appropriate specialty and to 
choose a suitable and stimulating environment. “Blessed is he 
who has found his work.” There can be no success worthy of 
the name without the division of labor that leads to expertness in 
some favored field and without the contentment and happiness in 
one’s work that conduce to efficiency. 

6. The keyword of success in teaching is METHOD. The 
universe and nature are governed by law and principle. Order 
and system are to be found in every successful activity, and the 
more difficult processes in life are particularly in need of the 
stability and efficiency secured through method in management. 
The individual mind and social groups, with which we are so much 
concerned in the work of the school, conform to fundamental laws 
and are better understood and directed when certain basic rules 
pertaining to their development are mastered. If education is 
to become a front rank science and teaching a great art, then 
method must be our predominating and dynamic ideal. Perform- 
ing our tasks under the control and guidance of such an ideal will 
bring to our work unity, consistency and skill. 

7. Love of all mankind is to be another silvery star in our flag 
of faith. Service to humanity and co-operation for the common 
good are to lead us to fields of earnest endeavor and severe sacri- 
fice. There can be no success worthy of commendation in any life 
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pursuit that does not involve this Christian motive of altruism and 
universal sympathy, and especially does the teaching occupation 
require this very high standard and aim. This noble ideal 
motivates the closest and most thorough study of childhood, and 
when freely functioning it makes a generous contribution to their 
education. The teacher is a giver always of the best that he per- 
sonally possesses, but the rewards are commensurate with the 
investment, those who make the greatest expenditure being the 
ones who receive both the highest material compensation and the 
deepest spiritual satisfaction. 

8. The spirit of play is another article in the creed of the 
conscientious teacher. There should be a greater identity between 
work and play in every occupation, and in none ought there be a 
closer relationship than in teaching. Not in motor activity 
merely, but in every kind of mental and social exercise the play 
characteristics should be allowed to enter. The play spirit means 
a smile ever ready to warm the heart of some child and a gentle 
word to encourage the frank and full expression of opinion and 
conviction from the more reticent and timid pupil. Where the 
atmosphere of the play is found there is also the attitude of the 
optimist and those wholesome and invigorating conditions so 
essential to growth. The teacher should*be playful in mood as 
well as dignified in bearing, and a sense of humor is as helpful 
in building morale as are resoluteness and decision. 

9. Not much need be said as to loyalty, for all will recognize 
in it one of the finest of human qualities. It is peculiarly and 
inherently ethical, which makes it absolutely essential in the 
teacher’s professional and personal life. Loyalty to the race, to 
one’s community, to the profession, to supervisory superiors, to 
ideals and self—all press us to devote ourselves ardently to the 
calling and cause to which we are dedicated. 

10. Unalloyed optimism may be a too care-free and self-suff- 
cient philosophy for days like these, but surely there is no justi- 
fication for a pessimistic outlook on life. We have the solid facts 
to show that there is a general trend towards a better status of 
things. The reading of history convinces us that we have been 
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making considerable progress during the past several centuries, 
and the most casual review of the data dealing with the history 
of our schools is absolute proof and incontestable evidence that 
there has been a steady and strong movement towards better 
things We are privileged, therefore, to classify ourselves as 
meliorists. We dare not be thoughtlessly or superficially enthu- 
siastic and confident; neither is the present situation sufficiently 
grave to compel us to be cynical or fatalistic. Let us be melioris- 
tie idealists, militant, constructive and persistent. While others 
brood and await the doom of destiny, let us of the teaching pro- 
fession stay with our problems and confront the most difficult 
issues valiantly. Let us seek satisfactory solutions with the scien- 
tific information at our disposal, never yielding a single step, but 
moving forward continuously by faithful classroom service and 
zealous laboratory investigation. Meliorism is a sane and con- 
servative attitude and guide for teachers of the twentieth century. 
Society is producing better institutions, a more serviceable 
democracy and a higher type of morality. Education is becoming 
voeationalized, socialized and universalized. No generation has 
made such progress along there lines as has ours. Let us not be 
disconsolate, but with each passing school day vitalize the 
activity of the classroom so as to bring ambition and pluck into 
the lives of the children. 

Many will inquire how this vigorous and inspiriting philosophy 
ean be acquired. The desire alone will not accomplish it. Creeds 
are not the concoctions of the intellect; neither are they the crea- 
tions of emotional exaltation. Rigorous personal training and 
prolonged professional practice are the larger contributing ele 
ments in the building of such a faith as that outlined above. Our 
daily experience in and out of school must be continuously and 
reflectingly reorganized. In our precious leisure moments we 
must be everlastingly reconstructing and intelligently rebuilding 
on a broader and firmer foundation the principles of our science 
with their correct interpretation and the methods of our art with 
their best execution. Wide conservation and well controlled ex- 
perimentation result in irrevocable facts and indisputable faith. 
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Only those who are alert to possible discoveries and expected 
developments are rewarded with the occasional surprise of the 
unexpected. It is the search for truth, inscrutable and unceasing, 
that leads on to achievement and success. 

[t is profitable to study painstakingly the lives and acecomplish- 
ments of the masters that preceded us. They not only inspire 
and spur us to exceptional effort; they also caution and protect 
us against the pitfalls of the profession. A frequent review of 
the high spots of the genetic evolution of the school as a social 
institution will serve as a warning to avoid certain prevalent 
dangers and errors. ‘They will help us to be open-minded and 
free to receive new light and to cultivate fresh convictions. Ours 
is no profession for the wooden-headed and the opinionated. 
Plasticity and the capacity for learning through free ideas are 
high qualifications for growth as a teacher. ‘Those who have 
ceased to learn will soon be unable to help others learn. The truly 
aspiring soul will never withdraw his matriculation card from 
the university of experience. Frequent and profound self- 
scrutiny is helpful in ascertaining one’s faults and correcting 
one’s errors. Anow thyself appertains to the teacher more than 
to those not engaged in giving instruction, for it is not hard to 
acquire unwittingly the weaknesses which follow habitual and 
careless performance. Always we must escape narrowness and 
slipshod execution. 

The deserving and developing teacher is a tireless reader of 
general and professional literature. Reading maketh a full :aan 
and wise, and with the other injunctions of this outline fulfilled 
there is no serious danger of slavish dependence on the ideas and 
methods of others. Ripe and copious scholarship has not its 
equivalent in any other species of training. There is no substi- 
tute for abundant knowledge, and nothing is so productive of self- 
confidence and independence in thought and action. Generous 
reading of the best professional books and the current educational 
magazines is a practice that should be converted into a habit. 
Young teachers should organize educational journal clubs to give 
and hear reports on the most scientific and practical school topics. 
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The teacher of children is the daily target of the challenging ques- 
tions of keen, critical young minds. The teacher who can answer 
adequately the majority of these interrogations offhand and direct 
the inquisitors to the sources for the answers to the remaining 
questions is the one who is admired and respected, and thus the 
one with the strongest hold on the public and the one who is pro- 
moted most frequently. Varied and rich professional contacts 
are also a great motivating influence in the education of young 
instructors. Good use should be made of every opportunity to 
mingle with the original and forceful leaders in our field. 
Finally, incalculable profit is to be derived from devout meditation 
and profound contemplation of the problems confronting the 
the teacher. No philosophy is complete without some emphasis 
placed on professional piety. Reverence for the sacred and holy 
aims of education, which are the production of completely 
fashioned men and women and the setting up of a perfect social 
order, is an indispensable attribute in the philosophy of noble- 
minded and consecrated American Public School teachers. 


The Ship 


Far down the pathless byways of the sea, 
Beyond the last white line of flashing sand, 
A laden ship sweeps homeward silently, 
On its lone journey from some fruitful land, 
And there are left twin threads of dancing white 
That follow after where was calm before, 
They spread, grow less, catch bits of stray sunlight, 
Ripple and turn and die beside the shore. 
Sapphire and burning gems! Then quiet lie 
In mirrored blue, the liquid level plains— 
Still far above there curves an endless sky, 
But of the silent ship, no trace remains. 


ALICE STANWOOD WILLOUGHBY. 
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The Changing Methods of Instruction 
in English 
C. H. Marues, East Tennessee State Normat Scuoot, 


Jounson City, TENNESSEE. 


MME) other single study or group of studies has been 
made the battle ground of so many clashing peda- 

N gogical theories as the study of English. This is 
aun 
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only what we should expect in view of two obvious 
facts: first, the universality of English as a study, 
= from infancy to the most advanced stage of 
scholastic life; and secondly, the abundant oppor- 
noes tunity the wb ect affords for testing a new method 
by visible and immediate results. In short, the whole history } 
of the art of teaching would be found epitomized in a collection | 
of old and new text-books on English language and literature. 

Stated in the broadest generalizations, this epitome would 
read somewhat thus:#The prevailing trend of development in the} 
teaching and learning process as applied to English has been} 
from the linguistic to the literary; from the mechanical to thej} 
artistic; from the letter to the spirit.f Of course a summary o 
this sort, on such a subject, is more or less precarious, as mos 
generalizations are; and yet it is obvious that some such course 
of development may be plainly traced in the changing methods of 
instruction as observed in the text-books of successive periods. 

It must be borne in mind that in spite of this general move- 
ment away from the mechanical study of language as a disci- 
plinary study and toward a more vitalized study of literary art, 
there has been a quiet under-current of sound linguistic investi- 
gation, which has accompanied and had a part in shaping the 
very tendency of which we are speaking. In fact, it is in no 
small part as a result of the more scholarly and scientific study 
of the English language as language that the more spiritual con- 
ception of the artistry of literature has come to us. 
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Anyhow, the philologist rejoices with the pedagog that Johnny 

is getting less parsing and more poetry, less of the castor oil of 
grammar and more of the candy of living books. And of course 
Johnny likes the change. He applauds vociferously when Pa 
pooh-poohs the rules of syntax and when he reads in the popular 
magazine that Professor So-and-So recommends that the gram- 
mars be dumped into the schoolhouse furnace. It is conceivable 
that Johnny would even go further. Leave the curriculum to 
Johnny, and watch the man nail the “To Let” sign on the school- 
house door this afternoon! 

As a matter of fact, the question of the ideal relation between 
the linguistic, or mechanical, and the literary, or spiritual, side 
of English study is still in the process of being answered, and 
the thoughtful teacher, as well as the interested parent, must 
needs follow with patience the pros and cons of the discussion, 
realizing that its ultimate purpose is to discover just the right 
proportions of castor oil and candy that Johnny’s needs, rather: 
than his tastes, demand. 

For this reason, therefore, the present writer ventures to 
review briefly and untechnically the net results of the many and 
lengthy discussions that have occupied scores of local, state, and 
national bodies of English teachers in recent years. 

A starting point for our inquiry may be found in the oft- 
repeated question, What is the true and ultimate purpose of the 
technical study of language, particularly of one’s native language? 

It may serve in clearing the way to answer this question first of 
all negatively. 

In the first place, then, the purpose of technical language study 
is certainly not to give the child his first use of language. This 
earliest use he acquires purely by imitation—the mystery, the 
miracle of speech; the infant—infans, unspeaking—catching 
through ear and eye the magic secret of the race and with beauti- 
ful imperfectness developing out of the first halting, lisping 
efforts into easy and incessant childish prattle. In the presence 
of this phenomenon your philologist stands not as a schoolmaster, 
but sits humbly as a pupil. No rule from all his learned books 
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can help or hurry the child’s mastery of the medium where 
through his infant wants find expression, but the mother’s 
excruciatingly unscholarly and unpedagogical “‘tootsy-wootsy” 
dialect defies philology, pedagogy, psychology, and all “ologies” 
and succeeds where they would utterly fail. ' 

Again, the purpose of technical language study is not to teach 
the school-boy “to speak and write the English language cor- £44 
rectly.” That meaningless definition of the purpose of gram- 
mar is now fortunately banished from all the better grammars. 
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Were that the purpose of grammar, then grammar has been and 
is the most colossal failure of our educational history. One 
might as well try to teach an infant to articulate properly by 
means of Grimm’s Law as to try to teach a pupil the formation of 
habits of correct speech by means of etymology, syntax, and 
analysis. The formation of correct or incorrect speech habits 
is almost as purely a matter of imitation as the acquiring of the 
earliest power of speech. Save in rare instances there is on the 
child’s part no conscious attention to the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of his speech. If he hears accurate and intelligent speech ; 
at home, if he is taught to read and enjoy literature of the proper 
sort, and especially if he is taught and assisted to express his 
own ideas in the language he knows and understands, he will 


instinctively form habits of accurate and intelligent speech. If, 3 
on the other hand, the language he hears at home is uncouth and zi 
slovenly, and if he does not learn the use and enjoyment of good 4 
reading, no amount of the later study of grammar, no matter 4 


how thoroughly it may be taught or how diligently it may be 
pursued, will make his speech accurate and intelligent. That 
there have been some notable exceptions to this rule only serves ‘ 
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to emphasize the truth of the general statement. The bane of i3 
the elementary-school course until very recently was the waste a ia 
of the pupil’s time and energy on grammar and the want of wit i 
drill in oral and written composition, accompanying the reading | 44 


of simple classics adapted to the child’s powers of appreciation. | 
The utterly unsound pedagogy of the older method will be 
seen On a moment's reflection. Grammar is a science. <A science 
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is a systematic classification of phenomena observed and an 
accurate formulation of the principles underlying these phenom- 
ena. A person who had never seen plants and flowers could 
not study botany with interest or profit because he would be try- 
ing to classify phenomena and formulate principles entirely out- 
side the range of his experience. A child that has learned the 
art of language in only a child’s way has not yet sufficient 
phenomena in his field of observation to need classification or 
formulation, even were his powers of generalization sufficiently 
developed to make such abstract processes possible. The ac 
quisition of the material of language—vocabulary, idioms, sen- 


tence forms, and the like—is the first concern of the elementary__ 


pupil. This acquisition is made by reading, by conversation, 
by oral and written expression. Correction of the crudities and 
naccuracies inevitable in a child’s speech can best be made in 
the natural way in which the child learns language, by showing 
him the correct form and giving him practice in imitating it, 
without leading him into a self-conscious analysis of the error. 
It is now thoroughly established that a child may learn to use 
the language with accuracy, fluency, and a certain degree of 
artistic grace without knowing an adjective from a noun, or a 
participle from a perambulator. In other words, the art of 
language, so far as a child is concerned, can be pretty highly 
cultivated without the aid of the sctence of language. 

In the third place, it is not the purpose of language study to 
afford mental discipline. To be sure, there can be no doubt that 
the study of language in a truly scientific way does furnish dis- 
ciplinary exercise of the highest order. The psychology of today 
has pretty well exploded the theory of a general mental disci- 
pline, thereby driving the defenders of the old-time “classical” 
curriculum from a much-cherished outpost and forcing them to 
defend even the inner walls of their beleaguered stronghold. 

Modern psychology does admit, however, that there is such a 
thing as a formal discipline, in that the development of one set 
of faculties by a certain type of habitual use facilitates the 
development of more or less closely related faculties. Thus the 
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mastery of one branch of mathematics or music or language, for 
example, gives one greater power to master other branches of 
mathematics or music or language. This disciplinary value, in 

j the case of language study, is by no means to be belittled. In 

: the face of the popular clamor for discarding all studies that do 
not have a direct and utilitarian relation to common life, and 
with full sympathy with the ideal back of this clamor, we can 
yet afford to stand firm for a considerable amount of linguistic 
training in both modern and ancient languages, for the sake of 

the exceptional value they have for those who aspire to the higher 
and more artistic uses of language. 

But it is almost platitudinous to-day to remind ourselves that 
the schools are concerned primarily with the fitting of the many, / 
for more efficient, prosperous, and serviceable living than with\ 
fitting the few for a purely intellectual or esthetic career. Tol 
accomplish this worthy American aim the school has been forced 
by popular demand to transform the old-time curriculum, based 
upon the theory of a general mental discipline and handicapped 
by a false definition of culture, into a thoroughly modern course 
of studies related closely to daily life and subordinating mere 
knowledge to efficiency. That the change is wholesome and . 
desirable no broad-minded person can deny. And it would be 

‘ entirely inconsistent with this twentieth-century ideal of educa- 
tion to base the justification of technical language study upon the 
mere claim of mental discipline. The discipline is, and must be, 
only a highly useful by-product, thrown off in a process that has 
a greater and more immediate significance elsewhere. 

To sum up, then, the negative arguments, linguistic study is | 
obviously not to teach the child to speak. Experience has shown 
that it does little or nothing to aid in the formation of habits of 
correct speech. Modern psychology supports the present-day 
demand that the discipline of language study be frankly subor- 
dinated to the practical aims of education for our modern 
democracy. 

Now, taking up the question from the positive side, what is 
: the pupose of technical language study ? 

Let us for a moment seek the aid of analogy. 
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Why study botany? Certainly not to introduce the plant 
world to the child in infancy. Certainly not to form in the 
child the habit of adapting plants to his‘needs. That habit he 
will acquire by observation and imitation. He will be able, if 
intelligently guided, to collect extensive stores of knowledge 
about plants, their forms, their habits, their uses. Indeed, the 
average farmer to this good day has acquired his knowledge and 
his skill in the plant world in this purely untechnical way. Why 
then study the science of botany ? 

First, because the systematic observation and the formal 
classification of plant forms is the only way whereby the matur- 
ing mind can adequately comprehend and intelligently investi- 
gate the vast complex of the plant world. The child was able 
to retain in memory, without classifiaction being consciously 
made, the limited plant forms he came in contact with. But as 
he grows older the range of plants becomes wider and their sig- 
nificance to him becomes greater ; so that he is under the necessity, 
if he hopes to know them adequately and use them intelligently, 
of grouping them into orders, branches, families, genera, and 
species. This is by way of concession to his limited powers of 
comprehension and memory. By means of this grouping he may 
have at his command hundreds of individual plants, knowing 
their names, their structure, and their habits. More important 
still, he now has a filing system, so to speak, in which all forms 
yet to be observed may be quickly and accurately listed and from 
which they may be instantly drawn when needed. 

Secondly, the boy studies botany because, as a result of classi- 
fication thus made, he is enabled to acquire such a familiarity 
with the structure, functions, interrelations, and values of plants 
that he can manipulate them and adapt them to his needs and 
make them minister to his well-being. We are just to-day 
coming to see how indispensable such knowledge is to the farmer 
and the housewife and therefore to society in general. Without 
a scientific knowledge of botany the child may know many rudi- 
mentary and external facts about plants and may acquire a 
certain degree of skill in cultivating them. With the scientific 
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knowledge, the man is master of the plant kingdom. The differ- 
ence is the difference between the average farmer and Luther 
Burbank. 

These, then, are the two primary reasons for the study of 
botany: first, to acquire systematic, comprehensive knowledge of 
plants ; and secondly, to secure the mastery over them and to sub- 
due them to men’s uses. Incidentally there are three highly 
valuable by-products: first, a widely extended knowledge of hun- 
dreds of plant forms that the student’s ordinary experience would 
not bring to his observation; secondly, a high order of mental 
discipline resulting from the habit of logical co-ordination and 
subordination of facts and principles observed; and thirdly, a 
valuable ethical training involved in the habitual search for truth 
in the sincere, open-minded spirit of the true scientist. This 
last, by the way, while I have here listed it as a by-product of the 
teaching process, is perhaps after all the end most earnestly to be 
sought through that process. 

Does not the analogy apply itself at every point? Why the 
scientific, technical study of the English language ? 

First, in order to secure a comprehensive view, a clear and 
logical survey, of the materials and forms of language. As the 
child passes out of the earlier stages in which imitation and 
memory have been his guides, the range of language elements 
becomes too great and complex to be clearly apperceived in the 
mass. He will become confused and his power of making fur- 
ther acquisitions in the art of speech will become relatively less 
unless he can systematize his knowledge by scientific grouping 
and classification. This is what his grammar does for him first 
of all. Heretofore words have been only words; now they fall 
into great groups, and become nouns, verbs, adjectives, and the 
rest. Later the structure, inflections, and interrelations of 
words are investigated, classified, formulated. Soon all raw 
materials of speech may be comprehended in one system, with its 
fascinating divisions and sub-divisions, its analogies and anoma- 
lies, its nomenclature and its rules. 

This marks an entirely new period in the child’s development. 
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Now for the first time words, as words, have a significance to 
him. Until now they were only thought-symbols; now they are 
thought-content; they are entities, and demand his attention 
apart from their functions as symbols. He is conscious of them; 
he isolates them, analyzes them, catalogues them. He predi- 
cates certain things about them: their classes, inflections, rela- 
tions, and constructions. 

But this minute and logical systematizing process is only a 
preparatory step to the second great purpose of technical gram- 
mar; namely, to develop power and skill in the manipulation of 
language materials for determinate ends. 

Given accurate, intelligent speech in the home; given an 
atmosphere of good books and a habit of reading early formed; 
and given intelligent guidance in the untechnical language teach- 
ing of the elementary grades; and the child will have developed 
a suprising ease and range of expression. He will have “picked 
up” as we say, a good common language. But this command, so- 
called, is not an absolute command—it certainly is not a mastery. 
The child may speak habitually without errors in grammar, but 
it is merely because the models he imitates have been correct. He 
does not know why they are correct, or even that they are correct. 
He can have no certain and safe criteria to guide him when he 
must seek new modes of expression for new objects of conscious- 
ness. It is here that the study of language from the scientific 
standpoint becomes of inestimable service. It corroborates the 
imitation-habits of correct speech, gives rational explanation for 
facts hitherto accepted merely on faith, and supplies trustworthy 
principles to guide him in new and wider ranges of thought. 

More important, however, than furnishing independent stand- 
ards of grammatical correctness, is the acquisition of material 
for the higher adaptations of language for rhetorical ends. 
Rhetoric presupposes that habits of correct speech have been 
formed, and proceeds to its proper task, the conscious manipula- 
tion of correct speech to secure determinate effects of clearness, 
force, and beauty. It is here that technical grammar comes into 
its own. It is the best—indeed the only—preparation for the 
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intelligent study of rhetoric, the only true foundation for e/fec- 
tive speech. In this higher study all the fundamental principles 
of grammar, including both etymology and syntax, are reviewed 
in the light of their contribution to the ends of clearness, force, 
and beauty. And in this review these principles are seen to be 
alive, full of new significance. In fact, their significance is now 
for the first time seen in its entirety. 

Here too comes the inevitable introduction to other lines of 
philological inquiry, such as word-formation, the life history of 
words, the study of idiom and vernacular, and the like. The 
young writer now begins to feel a sense of mastery over his raw 
materials. He seeks a certain effect, not by imitating those who 
may have produced that effect, but by making deliberate choice 
of the linguistic means to the accomplishment of it. 

These, then, are the two direct and primary purposes of the 
technical study of the language: first, the intelligent systemati- 
zation of the materials of expression; secondly, the independent 
and efficient manipulation of these materials for determinate 
rhetorical ends. 

[f we now add to these two the incidental but important aims 
of a wide range of interesting and valuable information, an ex- 
ceptionally fine discipline in logical analysis and synthesis, and 
the ethical training of a most exacting pursuit of science, we 
shall have before us a convincing array of argument for gram- 
matical study in the school. By means of this study the maturing 
mind passes out of the unstudied, hap-hazard art of childish ex- 
pression to the conscious, calculating, masterful art of the scholar. 
It is the gateway to all true appreciation of literature, and the 
essential condition to all genuine literary production. It is the 
technique of the artist. 

Literary expression in the twentieth century is still one of the 
fine arts. Literary “inspiration” is still as real and as vital to 
the art as in the days of Sappho and Theocritus, but it has in it 
to-day more of the characteristics of an exact science as well. 
Most men who write successfully for the public to-day do so not 
just because they have natural gifts of expression, but because 
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they have learned how to do it, by patient study of the means 
theoretically known to accomplish that end. Less and less igs 
left to the dictates of a judgment and taste picked up by imitation 
and rule-of-thumb, and more and more depends upon a cool, 
mathematical calculation and selection of more or less standard- 
ized means to predetermined ends. 

All of which relates to Johnny, although he doubtless would 
have been little edified by the discussion. 

Obviously Johnny is never to be afilicted again in the old 
medieval way with dry-as dust rule and paradigm in the lower 
elementary grades. If in the upper grades of the common school 
he shall have learned to recognize the parts of speech, to distin- 
guish the simpler elements of the sentence, and to know and use 
a few fundamental laws of grammatical concord and reference, 
he may well be spared the more serious study of technical gram- 
mar until he reaches the high school. 

Even in the high school, moreover, grammar should be 
made a means rather than an end of study, being developed some- 
what inductively in connection with daily practice in composition 
and the study of classics. The simpler technique of high-school 
rhetoric furnishes abundant opportunity for scientific language 
study. In the study of the prescribed classics also constant 
occasion is offered for the critical observation of such philological 
problems as the etymology and significance of felicitous words 
that have impressed or should impress the pupil. Here, if ever, 
the dictionary habit will be formed. If the teacher have a true 
“Sprachgefiil” he will impart a wholesome enthusiasm for word 
study, the only real foundation for genuine literary culture and 
artistry. 

In conclusion, then, while the clamor for the immediately 
practical has banished the old-style grammar from ,the school- 
room to the unquestioned benefit of all concerned, there is yet 
seen to be a legitimate and necessary place for this much abused 
subject in a course of study that assumes to fit boys and girls for 
having to do in any serious way with the high things of mind 
and spirit. And there is no educational aim or policy more 
truly practical than that. 





Classification of Junior High School Pupils 
by the Otis Scale 


W. D. ArmentTrRoOvT, Director or THE TRarmnine Scnoot, 
Cotorapo State Tracuers CoLieGre, GREELEY, CoLorapo. 


quuumumicTMMNES LESS subject matter is adapted to the mental 
: ability or learning capacity of pupils it can have 
U very little educative value for them. If classes are 
: not grouped according to their mental ability it is 
mmmuermmmeg PPactically impossible to present subject matter in 
such a way that the majority of the class may 
grasp it. In the average recitation there can be 
found three and perhaps four distinct groups of 
pupils. Otis describes three types. First, there are those to 
whom the conduct of the recitation seems fairly well adapted. 
They give good attention and learn moderately well. Second, 
there are the pupils who do not seem to be able to keep up with 
the discussion ; when questioned they show difficulty in grasping 
the fundamental points of the lesson. Such pupils, indeed, may 
have “passed” in the work of the previous grade. Very likely 
they show lack of interest because of lack of understanding, and 
often give up trying to follow. They then either fall into a sort 
of dreamy state or listen hopelessly while the discussion passes 
entirely over their heads. Subsequent individual instruction is 
often necessary to enable them to continue with the subject. 
Third, there are the pupils who understand the teacher’s first ex- 
planations. Often they are not given an immediate opportunity 
of self-expression, but are compelled to listen quietly while a 
second or third detailed explanation is given for the benefit of the 
less intelligent pupils. These pupils then either sit in a state of 
greater or less boredom or cast about for some mischief in which 
to expend their surplus energies. 
It is becoming a well-recognized fact that a pupil who falls in 
the first group in one subject tends to fall in the same group in all 
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subjects, and that the same is true of pupils falling in the second 
or third groups. There may be, here and there, marked excep- 
tions to this rule, but it is true in general. One is naturally 
led to the conclusion, therefore, that the pupils of the second type 
mentioned simply lack the general mental capacity to assimilate 
knowledge as rapidly as the other pupils. One is led to conclude 
also that the pupils of the third type mentioned possess a degree 
of native mental ability which enables them to acquire knowledge 
more rapidly than do their fellows. 

This being the case, if it is possible to teach the “bright” pupils 
separately, so that they might progress as rapidly and to as great 
a degree of achievment as their capabilities would permit, then 
a great injustice is done them by holding them to the lockstep of 
the middle group. It is to these exceptional children that the 
nation must look for the creative genius and leadership by means 
of which society may evolve a greater civilization. Similarly, 
if the “dull” pupils could be taught separately at a slower rate 
of progress, which would permit them to keep up with the dis- 
cussions, take an interest in the subjects, and learn all that their 
capabilities permitted, then, similarly, a great injustice is done 
these pupils by permitting them to more than waste their time in 
dragging through what is to them unintelligible discussion and to 
acquire “the habit of failure.” The almost inevitable outcome of 
such maladjustment is the premature quitting of school and the 
consequent misfortune of a half-finished education accompanied by 
a feeling of malevolence toward the school and society. 

The writer gave the Otis Intelligence Scale to 397 Junior High 
School pupils in Lawrence, Kansas, and classified them in classes 
according to their I. Q’s. The teachers’ estimate at times played 
some part in the classification. The correlation between the 
teachers estimate and Otis I. Q’s was found to be .79—P. E. 
O.—.45. 

The Otis’ classification of I. Q’s is as follows: 

Above 140, near genius. 
130-140—18.7%, 74 cases. 
110-120, superior intelligence. 
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90-110, normal. 
80-90, dull. 
70-80, borderline. 
Below 70, feebleminded. 

The result of this study gave the following: 

Distribution of I. Q’s—397 cases. 

Above 140—12.5%, 49 cases. 
130-140—18.7%, 74 cases. 
110-120—10.8%, 43 cases. 
90-110—-27.2%, 108 cases. 
80-90—16.8%, 67 cases. 
70-80—7.8%, 31 cases. 
Below 70—6.3%, 25 cases. 

Percent of cases above normal, 42%. 

Percent of cases normal, 27.2%. 

Percent of cases above normal and normal, 69.2%. 

Percent of cases below normal, 31%. 

The high percent of feeblemindedness is due to the large 
number of retarded negroes. Fifty-seven negroes were enrolled 
and seventeen of this number or 29.8% were feebleminded 
according to the Otis Scale. Eight out of three hundred-forty 
white pupils were feebleminded, or 2.3%. In this Junior High 
School there are three rather distinct groups of pupils. The 
normal and accelerated group who will very probably continue 
their education beyond junior and senior high schools; the second 
group, a large percent in the “dull” classification have made some- 
what normal progress through the elementary school and will very 
probably stop school before they reach the senior high school; the 
third group are mature pupils, who are retarded three and four 
years, and have not completed the elementary school, but who 
have been placed in junior high school and allowed to pursue 
subjects which their abilities and interests may permit. This 
accounts for the rather large percent of probable and definite 
feeblemindedness. With these three groups in junior high school, 
classification by the Otis Scale simplifies matters of discipline, 
subject matter and methods. 
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Two years comprise the junior high school course. In the first 
half of the seventh grade there were ninety-one pupils and these 
were classified into three classes according to the I. Q’s as follows: 


Class I 112 to 140 and above, 33 pupils. 
Class II 87 to 110 32 pupils. 
Class III Below 70 to 80 26 pupils. 


In the second half of the seventh grade there were one hundred 
and six pupils. This group was divided into four classes accord- 
ing to the I. Q’s as follows: 


Class I 120 to 140 and above, 29 pupils. 
Class II 100 to 120 30 pupils. 
Class III 80 to 100 27 pupils. 
Class IV Below 70 to 80 20 pupils. 


In the first half of the eighth grade there were eighty-four 
pupils. This group was divided into three classes according to 
the I. Q’s as follows: ; 


Class I 120-140 and above, 26 pupils. 
Class II 90-120 29 pupils. 
Class III Below 70 to 85 29 pupils. 


In the second half of the eighth grade there were one hundred 
sixteen pupils classified according to the I. Q’s as follows: 


Class I 120 to 140 and above, 29 pupils. 
Class II 107 to 120 29 pupils. 
Class III 88 to 105 31 pupils. 
Class IV Below 70 to 80 27 pupils. 


The point of division between any two groups is arbitrary and 
is determined largely by the size of the group. There will 
naturally be some overlapping between the groups. The writer 
feels that the distinguishing feature of the Otis Seale is in classi- 
fying the normal and lower end of intelligence, the dull, border 
line and feebleminded. 

The grouping must be flexible and wherever a pupil does a 
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better piece of work than the standard of his group he is placed in 
a higher group and likewise when a pupil fails to do the work of 
his group he is placed in a lower division. 

This new classification will be of little value unless a new 
course of study is developed for each group. Unless we work out 
subject matter and methods suited to the needs of these several 
groups, it will be impossible for the teachers to adapt their work 
to them. Without a definite course of study and definite methods 
for each group the teachers will continue to present the subject 
matter that is adapted to the normal pupil and the needs of the 
accelerate and retarded child will not be met. 


AGGREGATE AND AVERAGE ToTaL Score BY YEARS IN THE 
SEvENTH GRADE. 


Age 11 12 18 14 15 16 


No. in Group 14 69 54 31 17 3 


Aggregate Tot. 
Se. 1326 7511 5274 2557 1364 128 


Aver. Tot. Sc. 94.71+ 108.84+ 97.66+  82.48+ 80.23+ 42.66+ 


AGGREGATE AND AVERAGE ToTAL Score BY YEARS IN THE 
Erentu Grape. 


Age 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
No, in Group 2 20 42 33 16 7 2 


Aggregate Tot. 
Sc. 2038 2383 4652 3108 1514 508 110 


Aver. Tot. Sc. 101.50 119.15 110.76 94.18 94.614 72.57+ 565. 














HARMONY HILL 


Heten Cary CuapwicK,—Retrrep TEACHER. 


I. Harmony Wiruin ONESELF 


THUMMNEMMIMNES> 2 good many years our family of ‘‘we two” have 


F = tried to climb what we call Harmony Hill, and 


the results of our simple experiment may interest 
seus “At one’s place or religion is, for Harmony Hill 


others. It makes no difference in this matter 


is a necessary part of any religious road, as well as 
= of every highway to worldly success. Ah, as 
® everybody knows—the gloomy mornings! All of 
us have troubles, many severe ones, and the idea of cultivating 
happy thoughts in the face of such is apt to make us turn away 
with a surly feeling of reproach and defiance before what exists, 
the almost insurmountable notion that “someone has blundered” 
—the world isn’t run right! 

Right or wrong, we’ve got to help run it! Shall we clog its 
wheels with all sorts of hindrances from pebbles to bricks? Is 
this wise? Questions like these led us to establish Harmony Hill 
as a permanency in our daily walk. 

We wake, the sun may or may not shine. With varying 
feelings we prepare for breakfast. What spirit do we carry with 
us to the day’s opening meal? How the heart sinks before the 
expression of settled gloom, the sour look, the curt answer or no 
answer at all! We all know the wet-blanket person, who 
assumes, by his air at least, that none are troubled but himself, 
and even he, the prime sufferer, is hatefully and light-heartedly 
misunderstood! How it lightens the horizon on the contrary 
to greet one whose steady cheerfulness is dependable, to whom we 
turn trustfully for the bright look, the hearty goodwill, the deter- 
mined buoyancy! Such people carry an atmosphere of healing, 
they are like a brimming well in a thirsty land. “All very well,” 


I hear one say, “But if you had my trouble, you couldn’t be like 
that.” 
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It is, of course, not easy; but neither is any other acquirement 
of value easy. A very dear friend, a young girl of unusual make- 
up altogether, a very great sufferer, knew there was nothing for 
her but lingering death. Yet she loved life, and in all her 
beauteous character and normal instincts was fitted to enjoy it. 
The modest means of the family were taxed to care for her, and 
she was dependent on an ailing and hard-worked mother, who 
seldom weut beyond the yard, being wholly devoted to her 
daughter. What had this girl in life to encourage her to effort ? 
She calmly faced the situation and came to the determination 
that she would not think about herself. To this determination 
she adhered through years of supreme trial. I had taught her 
something of Greek history, and with a gift of money she pur- 
chased the Victory of Samothrace, a visible sign and reminder— 
I learned later—of what she meant to do. I knew, from hints 
she dropped, that on one side she felt the power of a universal 
Harmony; on the other, a bottomless pit of despair from which 
she turned shuddering. Letting go Harmony, all the overwhelm- 
ing tragedy of her situation flung her soul to chaos. Carefully, 
patiently, hour by hour, she refused to look into that pit, and 
cultivated harmony. Shortly before her death she told her 
mother, “ I believe that utter self-abnegation will come some time 
to everyone; and, if he can embrace its cross without bitterness, 
Victory is near.” 

Her memory is, as her presence ever was, an undying inspira- 
tion. She lives a factor in uplifting the souls of men; for such 
a life, once accomplished, is with power; it becomes a cause 
ineradicable. If she could do this, can not we imitate her in our 
probably lesser troubles? And if, day after day, we persist, as 
she did, in being harmonious, in thought, in emotion, in deed, 
under all stress, the right road will become present with us as it 
did with her; we shall feel a lapse of personal responsibility, a 
restful conviction that we have invoked a Power and Love and 
Wisdom that are at the wheel, a conviction that we have entered 
a state of being where, despite surrounding inharmony, all is 
well. 
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II, Harmony Witrn NEIGHsors. 


This is a great subject. Be sure of one thing, everybody is 
imperfect; those who live near each other see faults and weak- 
nesses unavoidably. Our own failings—of which we may not 
even be aware—grate on and irritate others as much as theirs do 
us. To say, “ I have no fault,” is to show the greatest fault of 
all, an inability to measure and so cultivate one’s self. 

See the virtues. Enumerate them in the case of each neighbor, 
and discover how many and how good they are. If a neighbor 
shows habitually actual conscience-lack, a disposition to mali- 
ciously exploit, and harmonious relations are impossible, then 
simply be silent, pleasant on meeting, and, refusing to be ex- 
ploited, go your own way. But, whatever his faults, if a neighbor 
seems desirous of doing right, we have no excuse in ignoring him. 

It is a failing of humanity that it loves to try reforming others, 
while often at the same time leaving one’s self like an unweeded 
garden. It is certainly our proper job to reform self first. Who 
will do it, if the owner of a personality will not bestir himself to 
better it? We instinctively resent our neighbor’s tinkering on 
us; rightly, for he cannot be a close judge of our temptations and 
makeup. Forces are constantly at work within us of which he 
knows nothing. It is well to hold not even evil thoughts over 
one’s neighbor. How would you like it to know he was always 
dissecting and ridiculing you ? 

Jeremiah Jenks in one of his civic books says, that each nation 
holds itself to be the enlightened one, and the rest inferior. This 
attitude is sometimes adopted toward neighbors, a pitying, high- 
nosed tolerance. Such is the outcome of egotism and blindness 
in seeing one’s own lack. It makes the inferior person feel com- 
fortable. His neighbors may be superior to him, compelled to 
exercise pity and tolerance in his behalf. Harmony is in every way 
best. To regard neighbors sincerely, admiring the virtues, seeking 
to estimate truly the difficulties, is to strike a mine of sweet respon- 
siveness. After awhile the neighbor trusts you, he desires to serve 
you, he singles you out as one in whom he could confide wisely, 
his heart and mind are turned to discover virtues in you. Many 
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persons starve for the appreciative word, for a recognition of what 
is really good in them; and following it, as plant growth follows 
the touch of the sunlight, comes effort to deserve the praise, and 
to gain more. By such means is gradually cemented a union for 
harmony, a help to neighborhood, town and nation. This neigh- 
porhood goodwill forms one solid brick in the edifice of 


brotherhood. 
III. Harmony Witru Ture Commouniry. 


Our townspeople are divided into groups of differing outlooks, 
in politics, religion, tastes and manners. To draw yourself 
exclusively into any one class and look upon the rest as alien, is 
to be uncommunal, provincial, in a sense lacking in public spirit. 
There must naturally be differences, and to seek points of affilia- 
tion with those with whom we differ cultivates, broadens, promotes 
cordiality, wears off the sharp edges of judgments. The old 
truth, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” should be our guide. 

A town fellow’s politics may be to us the most contrary he could 
select; his religious views may offend us, his tastes may take 
pleasure in what we reject, his manners may in our esteem need 
improvement ; but, if he has a good moral character, if he is clean in 
his habits, pays his bills, keeps his home sightly, is interested, 
in short, thus plainly in the public weal as well as in his personal 
standing, he is a good citizen; we should so greet him, inviting 
him to so greet us. 

And, if a man falls below good citizenship, is it not his due 
from the community of which he forms a part that it should be 
interested, not in his condemnation but in his betterment? 
Citizens below the average standard may often be helped up; if it 
becomes necessary to kick them up, this should be done with a 
sharp eye to the betterment also, in no way as revenge. Even 
the lowest senses the motive under which he is judged. 

Harmony is potent here. Do you mean, one says, we should 
drink with the drunkard, steal with the thief, and so on, to secure 
harmony? By no means; such a course would in the outcome 
increase discord. But, if the communal mind holds such persons 
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as a problem and a responsibility, not as outcasts, they will be 
more responsive to this harmonious influence than to inharmony, 
more likely to achieve good citizenship. The sinister whisper, 
the evil eye, the rolling under the tongue of the morsel of gossip, 
what do they accomplish except to put the desired harmony fur- 
ther away, to injure one’s own character by the indulgence? If 
we loved people more, we should not be so inclined to make their 
weaknesses a source of mischievous entertainment. How we 
tingle and resent if we hear the least evil said of ourselves! 
Fundamentally, all men are brothers, because the Creator is 
Father of us all; and to have the desire to uplift all is communal, 
Ways and means follow the sincere wish. 

Without the spirit of union, we should have no towns, no be 
neficient institutions, none of the great delightful works which 
united effort alone can produce; no wealth of stimulating friends 
and acquaintances. 

Perhaps you cannot fill public office; but the cultivation of 
communal harmony is a great public service which any one may 


perform. 
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What Portions of Scripture Shall We Use 
in School ? 


By Sreruen G. Ricu, Concorp State Normat, 
Atuens, West VirGInia. 


qumumicummmnes TTERE can be little doubt that the Bible is coming 

back into the schools. Whether we like it or not, 

T we must recognize the fact. There has been in 

the last decade a distinct turn in the opinion of 

semucnmed toe ‘American public: the sentiment in favor of 

having at least some part of the Bible read at some 

time in school is distinctly on the increase. Prob- 

Sauna ably it is right that this should be so: the ethical 

teachings of the Bible are certainly as much a part of our national 

ideals as any expression of popular government by Lincoln or in 
the Declaration of Independence itself. 

The exact mode in which the Bible is to return and the extent 

to which it is to return, we cannot as yet determine. In a 
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negative way, however, we can say definitely that the schools of | 


this country are not going to be the scenes of sectarian teaching 
of any sort; nor are the clergy probably going to be called in as 
instructors. It would appear more than likely that in the use 
of Scriptures selections for reading aloud in morning assembly, 
and in the use of some Scriptural narratives for reading instead 
of the more modern selections in the readers now in use, the 
immediate future trend lies. In this article, I aim to discuss 
the suitability of the various sections of Scripture, as judged 
purely from the schoolman’s viewpoint. 

Preliminary to the discussion, certain situations must be made 
clear. The objections of various sects will have to be met in the 
localities in which they are strong. In New York City the 
Hebrew sect will of course object to the New Testatment entirely. 
In strongly Unitarian centers, such as exist in some towns in 
Massachusetts, there may be expected objection to any portions 
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that would suggest a more orthodox view. Instances might be 
mutiplied, but it is needless. I do not propose to deal with this 
situation, but rather to accept it as one of the further local con- 
ditions to which the intelligent schoolmen of each place will have 
to adapt their work. 

Up to the present, we have no lists of Scriptural selections 
made out from, the educational viewpoint exclusively. Such 
lists as have been suggested are usually made on the basis of 
custom or of the preferences of the adult. I have before me, 
for example, a list circulated by a Mrs. Harsh at a recent con- 
vention of West Virginia teachers at Huntington. The pro- 
posed Scriptural syllabus begins with the story of the Creation, 
followed by Adam and Eve. Then followed Cain and Abel, 
Noah, Abraham, Issac, Jacob, Joseph, etc. In the New Testa- 
ment selections are the first chapter of John, and two chapters of 
Revelation. I have not a word at this juncture to say as regards 
the intrinsic qualities of these, but I do wish to emphasize their 
unsuitability for children. 

A further difficulty is that of the many versions of the Bible. 
From the educationalist’s viewpoint, it may be questioned 
whether the use of the Authorized Version has anything to com- 
mend it. Certainly, the difficulties due to archaic and obscure 
language are at a maximum in that version. There is much 
improvement in the Revised Version, especially the American 
Revised: the most misleading of the obscurities and archaisms are 
removed, but the familiar rhythms are in the main retained. 
But there is more to be said. I am convinced that a student of 
English style, coming without bias to the various versions, would 
without hesitation pick either the Twentieth Century New 
Testament or the Weymouth New Testament as the versions of 
highest literary merit. On the Old Testament the choice is more 
limited; but it is probable that the recent Philadelphia version, 
made by leading scholars of the Hebrew language, would receive 
the same approbation. From the school viewpoint, the versions 
with the least difficulties of language are certainly the most 
desirable ones to use. 
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I now come to the matter of the choice of sections for school 


use. A systematic survey will perhaps be the most convenient 


resentation. 
Otp TestaMeNT—GENEsIS: It is open to question whether the 


first three chapters of Genesis have either any interest or any 
moral lesson for the child in school. Inasmuch as the first chap- 
ter is the one about which the greatest dogmatic and antidogmatic 
quarrel of the last century was waged, it might be a very tactful 
procedure not to use it. The fact of its being wholly out of ac- “ 
cord with our more accurate knowledge of the order in which 
living things came into. existence should make us reluctant to— 
teach it to children. / The extremely anti-woman attitude of the’ 
story of the Temptation is hardly conducive to the acquiring of 
the esteem for women which is part of the American moral ideals. } 
The story of Cain, and Abel, on the other hand, is in every way 
to be recommended. 

The story of Noah is certainly to be recommended from the 
school viewpoint; likewise the chapters on Abraham and Isaac. 

When we approach the story of Jacob, there is room for much 
doubt. Is the story of Jacob deceiving Isaac and of his attempt 
later to truckle to his brother Esu, grown propserous, a good , 
example to hold up to children? I am strongly of the opinion 
that this story, like that of Adam and Eve, is better left out of 
our schools. 

For the story of Joseph there can be little else but praise. Both 
in appealing quality for children and in moral content, it will 
satisfy the most captious. Not a bad plan would be to discard 
all portions of Scripture previous to this story: in that way 
neither rationalist nor orthodox Christian can be offended, and 
there is no great loss of valuable material. 

Exopus to DrevutEronomy: The portions of Exodus dealing 
with the life and doings of Moses (2, 3, 4, 14, 19, 20) are without 
doubt among the more desirable sections of the Bible for school 
use. For upper grades they are interesting and useful reading. 

The chapters dealing with the Ten Commandments are cer- 
tainly in place in school. 
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Josuua: The first nine chapters form a narrative of great 
intercst to the children of school age. Chapter 6, because of the 
vengefulness and partiality shown, may be open to objection, 
The remainder of the book is of slight interest, and as it contains 
a chapter (10) which has been the cause of much heated dispute, 
it is very well left in oblivion. 

Jupers: The stories of Deborah and Samson (4, 5, 14, 15, 
16) are the valuable portions of this book. The narrative of 
Gideon (6, 7, 8) may be of interest for reading in upper grades, 
but is probably of little value for any other use. 

Rutru: The whole book is to be recommended in every way. 

Booxs or Samuet, Kines anp Curonicies: It is open to/ 
question whether there is any material in these books that can 
be presented effectively to children. In particular, the accounts 
of Saul and David are not desirable: both of them did so many 
eruel and unrighteous acts that it would be wiser not to make 
the children acquainted with them. 

Ezra anp Nenemtau: These books offer at best only isolated 
passages useful in the school, and are best omitted entirely. 

EstuEr: In the sixth grade and above that, this book is cer- 
tainly a fascinating selection for reading. Whether it carries 
any message at all to children below that age is open to question. 
It has the great objection, of course, that it foments a feeling of 
racial difference and of religious isolation among the children of 
Hebrew faith who happen to be in the class. A skillful teacher 
can probably offset this. The reading of this book or parts of it 
in morning assembly is of dubious value. 

Jos: A book appealing to the adult only. 

Psatms: Since this is a book of religious poetry, many parts 
of it will be well adapted for reading at morning assembly, but 
little of it will be worth while for any other purpose. The more 
familiar and beautiful psalms are 1, 23, 27, 32, 41, 98, 100, 
121, 150. It is my judgment that the shorter psalms are usually 
better adapted to school use. 

Proverss: The reading of proverbs at morning assembly 
will vary in desirability according to the time and place and 
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especially the person reading. I hesitate to make any definite 
statement, therefore. 

EcoresiastEs: The viewpoint and thought are not only 
adult, but even somewhat that of old age, and the use of sections 
of this book is hardly to be recommended. 

Isatan TO Matacuti: It is exceedingly doubtful if there is 
any portion of the Prophetic Books that is well adapted to school 
use, unless it be the account of Belshazzar’s feast in Daniel 5. 
It is certain that all prophecy and symbolism is beyond the 
mental grasp of children and hence uninteresting to them. 

New TrestaMent—Tue Four Gospers: Of the four Gospels, 
that of John, which appeals most to the adult reader, is the par- 
ticular one that is least appealing to children. Matthew is 
probably the Gospel which children can read with most percep- 
tivity, and it is certainly desirable as a source of readings for 
morning assembly. Chapter 1 is of course to be omitted. In 
choosing the selections due regard must be had for the persons 
to whom they are read; for example, the Sermon on the Mount 
is probably too abstract and condensed for any school child to 
appreciate: also, when a principal, who has to judge pupils reads 
“Judge not that ye be not judged,” it it likely to diminish his 
prestige and that of the school. The ‘“‘Children’s Passage” (Mark 
10, 13-24) is probably best omitted, as in my experience children 
do not like that condescending attitude. In order to avoid situa- 
tions which might arouse the controversial among the parents, 
certain parts, really not essential, may well be left out: these are 
the miracles, as in Matthew 15 and Luke 5, and the fulfilment of 
prophecy, as in Luke 4. The whole first chapter of Luke is well 
to omit. 

In the book of John the first chapter, though made up of simple 
words, is of so abstract and so complex a content that it probably 
carries no meaning whatsoever to any child in school. 

Aots: There is very little in this book that could be of value 
in school. The conversion of Saul (9), is probably the one inci- 
dent that will appeal to children. 

Tue Episties: It is exceedingly doubtful if there are any 
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passages in these that are of interest or value to children, since 
most of the subject-matter is sutliciently complex to require an 
adult mind for its comprehension or even apprehension. I have 
not located any texts here that would serve for school use; but it 
will be clear that if any teacher has a favorite selection, that 
might well be used. 

Revetation: The rich imagery of this book will undoubtedly 
endear it to children, but there is room for question as to whether 
it can exert any moral or religious effect: it is more probably 
taken in by them in the same way as a fine fairy-tale. The last 
few chapters are certainly the least adapted of all for school use, 

It will be seen thus that if we do not allow tradition to influ 
ence us, but choose the passages most applicable for school use, 
we have a bulk of matter aggregating some twelve thousand words 
at least, from which to choose our readings. Surely this should be 
‘enough to satisfy any teacher. 

The matter of committing Scriptural selections to memory 
ought to be discussed, in conclusion. It is open to grave question 
whether a selection, memorized without content, can in later life 
become effective in more than one case in perhaps a hundred, for 
any purpose. A far more effective manner of handling the mat- 
ter, in communities where the sentiment is favorable to memory- 
work, is to read the chosen selection often at morning assembly, 
and after several such repetitions, to ask the school to say it with 
the leader the next time. The piece will thus be memorized 
unconsciously by the pupils, and the evil effects of making a 

| specific and usually unwelcome task of this work will be avoided. 





Oral Arithmetic 


Supt. W. F. Wetsenp, Nampa, Ipano. 


qq uiininnicHMIMIER’ NY account of its great usefulness, oral arithmetic 


= = : ; ; 

3 = deserves a conspicuous place in the curriculum of 
5 O g the schools. Many teachers fail to recognize its 
. = full importance and in most schools where its value 
= SB . ; J . . - 
Somnus 28 2PP2 eciated, the conduct of the exercise, to a con 
g = siderable degree, defeats its purpose. For maxi- 
Z = mum effectiveness many factors must be applied: 
attic rite ee 


The pupils and not the teacher must prepare and 
state the majority of the examples and problems. Self-activity, 
properly controlled, is essential to the growth and development of 
any individual or organization and this fundamentally important 
principle of education about which so much is said and so little 
done opplies with over-whelming force to the procedure of the oral 
arithmetic exercise. Self-activity motivates the class period; it 
insures drill plus INTEREST; every face is bright with enthu- 
siasm; every pupil is enkindled with the desire to participate; it 
is like a fascinating game in which every pupil eagerly and spon- 
taneously plays his part. Self-activity is the secret of its success. 


No coach ever developed a winning team by carrying the ball’ 


himself. Drill as ordinarily used, without thought or motivation, 
is largely a waste of time; it kills the interest of the pupils and 
makes nervous wrecks of many teachers. Drill when properly 
used is a joy to both pupils and teachers. 

I do not mean to convey the impression that the teacher is a 
nonentity during the class period as she most decidedly is not. 
During every exercise she should give a few of the examples and 
problems to guide the class in their preparation. The teacher 
guides and directs and prevents waste of time. If an example or 
problem is too difficult or too easy or if it is not practical, she 
interferes. All examples and problems should conform to actual 
life conditions. Oral arithmetic besides giving a constant review 
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of the fundamentals and other operations also emphasizes the 
arithmetic that should predominate outside of school, that is, 
arithmetic without a pencil. It means a decided saving of time 
for the pupils after they leave school. It also eliminates the com- 
mon September complaint of teachers that “During vacation John 
seems to have forgotten everything that he ever learned in 
arithmetic.” 

Every arithmetic class period should begin with a sharp oral 
drill occupying about one-third of the time of the class period and 
preferably a greater proportion of the time in the lower grades. 

The following are typical examples and problems prepared and 
solved by pupils on a given day. 


Tuirp GRADE 


638 —7,+10,+1,+5,+8,+4= 

8X 2,+4,+5,-3,+9,-—-3= 

10 X 2, + 4, + 10, + 5, +6 = 

3+ 9, X 2,+6, X 9,+4= 

If oranges are fifty cents a dozen how much can I buy for 
two dollars ¢ 

If I had twenty-five cents, and bought some sugar for thirty- 
four cents, how much more did I need ? 

If there are twelve eggs in one dozen, how many dozen will 
forty-eight eggs make? 

If fifty-four people worked in a factory and one-sixth of them 
were laid off, how many were laid off ? 


Fourtu GRADE 


56 + 7, X 8, —4, + 6, = 1% of what number? 

1/7 of 35, + 6, X 3, — 3, + 6,+4= 

1/5 of 45, X 8, + 12,X6,+4,4+3= 

35 + 5, + 8, X 9, — 3, + 6 = \ of what number? 

If two pounds of sugar cost $.50, how much will 8 pounds cost ? 

A man divides $36 among four boys. How much does each 
boy get? 
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If a boy earns $4.00 for delivering for one day, how much will 
he earn in two weeks ? 

If 6 tablets cost 72 cents how much will 5 tablets cost ? 

Two boys can do a piece of work in 2 weeks. How long will 
it take 4 boys to do the same piece of work ? 


Firru Grape. 

6 X 6, X 2, 1% of it, 2/3 of it, square it, — 20, % of it? 

Square 4, % of it, X2, + 3, add 14? 

1/5 of 55, add 5, take 34 of it, 34 of it, 2/3 of it, 2/3 of it. 
That is 4/5 of what number ? 

4 X 8, % of that, 1/3 of that, 34 of that, that is 1/3 of what 
number ? 

If Mary had a garden that had 6 pansies and 24 sweet peas, 
what part of 100 would that be ? 

If a car goes 15 miles an hour, how far can it go in 1 minute? 

If a man had 50 sheep and he sold 2/5 of them to 1 man and 
1% of what he had left to another man, how many did he sell ? 

If a man has 200 acres and he sold *4 of them, how many acres 
did he have left ? 

If my gas bill is $10.50 for three months, how much will it be 
in one year ? 


Srxtu Grape. 


3 X 6, 1% of that, X 3, the cube root of it, add 5, 34 of it ? 

7 X 8, — 2, 2/9 of it, add 3, + 4 = 

2/3 X 34, add 21%, X 9, 2/3 of that, add 34, —14 = 

7X 7, — 1, % of that, add 2, + 6? 

If 1 yd. of cloth cost 96c. how much will *4 of a yard cost ? 

If John is 36 years old and Mary is 2/3 as old, how old is 
Mary ? 

If 4 yds, of cloth cost $1.28, what will 1 and % yds. cost ? 

If a bushel of potatoes cost $4.40, how much will 3 pks. cost ? 

SEVENTH GRADE. 
6 X 7, — 2, that is what part of 100, X 10, cube it. 
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32, 75% of it, 37144% of that, square it, subtract 1, and take 
2/5 of that. 

6 X 6, — 4, take 37144% of that, 33 1/3% of that, — 3, add 
2/8, add %. 

4 X 4, 1214% of that, — 2/3, add 4%, — 1. 

Cube 4, 1214% of that, double it, the square root of that, that 
is what % of 12? 

5 X 9, add 3, 871% of that, add 1, 50% of that ? 

Square 5, subtract 1, 25% of it, cube it, 50% of it, 1/12 of it, 
the square root of it ? 

2 plus 1, cube that, add 3, 10% of that, — 2, add 2/3, add 14, 
add 1, add 5/12. 

A grocer bought one 100 lb. bag of sugar for $20.00. He sold 
it for 25% more than he paid for it. How much did he gain on 
1 lb? 

If a dealer buys organges at 60c. per dozen and sells them at 
$.06 each what is his gain percent on a dozen ? 

A man puts $100 in the bank at 4% interest. The bank loans 
this money at 6% interest. How much does the bank gain per 
year on $100 ? 

If a man has 50 acres of land and he sells 35, what per cent has 
he left ? 

If a candy dealer sells chocolates at 90c. a lb. with a 15c. gain, 
what is the gain per cent? 

If I sold a lot for $16,000 in which I lost 20%, what would be 
the cost? 


EigutH Grape. 


600, 1/3% of it, X 4, 250% of it, 34 of it, + 4 = 

8 X 5, add 2, 1/6 of it, 14 of it, drop the whole number, 14 of 
it, square it. 

5X 5, — 1, 33 1/3% of it, eube root of it, 4 of it, X 2/3. 

2/3 X 34, add 1%, X 6, 33 1/3% of it, % of it, 50% of it, 
+ 1/16. 

Find the cost price of a house if the selling price was $5400, 
which included a gain of 20%. 
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If a desk was sold for $90.00 and 90%-was paid, how much 


remained unpaid ¢ 


How many board feet in a board 12 feet long, 8 inches wide 


and 2 inches thick ? 


What is the loss per cent on a bicycle that was bought for $45.00 


and sold for $30.00 ? 


If $2500 is the list price and $100 is the discount, what is the 


rate of discount ¢ 


A Thought 


How many saw it fling 
Diamonds before their feet? 
How many heard it sing? 
How many did it greet? 

How many felt a thing 
Shoot by the street? 

Clear as a mass-bell’s ring, 

Free as a soaring wing, 

Pure as a mountain spring, 

Fruitful as wheat. 


Who spied it on the hills 
At gray of morn, 
Sporting where Nature spills 
Beauty new-born ? 
Laughing at human ills— 
Heedless of scorn. 
Mayhap, its heart as wild 
As any gypsy child, 
Mayhap, as reconciled 
As nun just shorn. 


A charger through the land, 
splash of spray, 

fleck of colored sand, 

searing ray, 

sombre, warning hand 
nd—away ! 

O ye fantastic band, 

Who tills your native land? 
Where are your courses planned 
Day after day? 
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Whence are your blossoms blown 
Fruit for the mind ? 
Who hath your wonder sown? 
Where shall we find 
Orchards wherein you’re grown 
Of human kind? 
Uplifted hands have caught 
Flame from a fire of thought 
Some Vulcan forge hath wrought 
Some God designed ;—- 
Nothing plus nothing, naught, 
Sightless, is blind. 


ALDA DorRoTHEA LEAW 
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Teaching the Art of Appreciation 
Eunice K. Armsteap, New Haven, Conn. 


“Music is first of all something to be felt, and it is one of the arts 
which does not always expiain itself.’—Dolores Bacon. 


Sums TF STC is not merely a concord of sweet sounds. 


M 


When the composer walks through the pathless 


é = woods and feels their silence, their beauty, and 
= = their life, or traverses the road along the stream 
iisictenieneal and hears the gentle lapping of the waters, or is 
= = uplifted in his soul by the sweet atmosphere, the 
= = blue sky, and the singing of the birds, his mind 
Se TUNNUHTHHAA NC HLANNTHALALIE ge 


strives to express in sounds, in melody and har- 
mony, the emotions that are stirred. If he has the gift and the 
art, he can give the magic touch to the keys of the piano, or the 
strings of the violin, and make the record in notes upon the paper. 

So often we hear, “I don’t know much about music or pictures, 
but I know what I like!” How small and insignificant the 
pleasure and satisfaction that come from such “liking.” To 
increase the power to understand, to feel, to think, is also to add 
immeasurably to the joy of life. 

It is a pitiful thing that our schools send out into the world 
so many young people who can sing a little, play a little, join in 
the popular acclaim over a symphony concert or a musical recital, 
but in their hearts like best the street song, the jazz music of 
the day. 

These have their places, no doubt, they are not without value, 
but they are not high forms of art and could have been enjoyed 
without any musical training. Music should be so taught that it 
will minister not only to the primal senses, but will arouse the 
highest and deepest emotions, stir the noblest impulses, move 
the intellect and spirit, and help manhood onward and upward to 
great thoughts and deeds. 

This may be good theory: how can it be put into practice? 
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Once it was considered sufficient to teach the young to read the 
score of the music, to sound the notes correctly, to sing with good 
tone and in harmony with others, and to observe the written 
marks of expression. 

But, alas, when that has been done, unless the soul has been 
stirred, there is little music. There may have been melody and 
harmony, but unless the emotions have been aroused, the sounds 
will be cold and lifeless, like marble statues perhaps, but not 
like living, breathing humanity. 

[t is plain that the daily routine of the study of technique 
must go on, but it should be supplemented by instruction so sub- 
tle that it will not jar the sensitive soul, and so suggestive that it 
will stir even the careless youth. As often as may be some of the 
noblest compositions should be listened to. The subject, the 
motive, what was in the mind of the composer, what perhaps he 
had seen or heard, the music itself will not tell except to those 
who also have seen and heard and thought. Therefore I would 
have the teacher suggest in the best words at his command the 
motives, the scenes, the thoughts, the joys or sorrows, the visions 
or aspirations that seem to have inspired the composer. The 
rare souls may not need this instruction, but most of us hear only 
with our ears and need suggestions to show us how to see and hear 
with our minds and souls. And it is the great majority who 
have a right to this sort of instruction. 

One should not begin with difficult compositions, but with 
imitative music in which can be discovered readily the songs of 
the birds, the rippling of the brook over the pebbles, the ringing 
of the anvil or the chiming bells. Step by step advance 
may be made to subtler music, that which reveals the desires of 
the heart, the longings of the soul, the ecstasy of the spirit. 

And as it is with music, so it is with the fine art of painting. 
Until the mind has been led to run the gamut of color, until the 
observation has been trained to see the gradations of light and 
shade, until some knowledge has been acquired of perspective, 
until, some degree of skill has been attained in technique, no one 
‘an intelligently enjoy a picture: but when these things have been 
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gained, appreciation stops short unless one knows that the artist 
is but an artisan if he fails to put upon his canvas the thoughts, 
the feelings, that the landscape or the subject inspire and thus 
express himself in his work and give his spirit to the picture. 
Important as technique is, the soul of the picture is something 
far and away beyond that. The sympathy which enables the expert 
to perceive in a picture the spirit of the painter is the secret of 
his power to discriminate between the work of the master and the 
clever imitation of the copyist. The ordinary observer cannot 
wholly realize his birthright of enjoyment of the painter’s or the 
sculptor’s art unless he, too, has learned to see and feel beyond 
the technique, the emotions, the spiritual uplift that impelled 
the master’s brush. 

The artist who communes with nature perceives not merely the 
form and proportion, the hues and tints, the changing lights and 
shadows, but if he be a creative genius his whole soul is suffused 
with the beauty so that his brush expresses not the similitude of 
the landscape, but the tenderness, the delicacy, the strength, the 
wonders with which his spirit is filled. 

And so it behooves the teacher, not only to present the best 
examples of art to his classes, but to suggest so far as another may, 
the high ideas and ideals, the strength and beauty of character, 
the thoughts and feelings that express themselves in the picture. 

In literature, also, and in oral expression this principle holds 
good; but here it has been for a long time better understood and 
our schools have taught more or less that the power of apprecia- 
tion must precede the power of expression. Perhaps this is 
because literature lends itself more easily to the art of 
explanation. 
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Developing Leadership in the High School 


H. Omer Bennett, A. B., Sumprer, Oregon. 
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the past several years the attention of educators 
in America has been given to a very great extent 
to the training of the mental defectives in our 
schools. This has been done to such an extent 
that we have almost forgotten that we have just as 
many pupils, the mentally accelerated, at the other 
extreme. To the writer it appears high time we 
were paying some attention to these mentally 
accelerated pupils and that we try to shape courses of study for 
them—courses such as will hold them in school rather than drive 
them from school in disgust. In shaping the courses of study 
with the mental defectives in mind it causes the schools to turn. 
out as products largely a crop of mediocres. It is impossible 
for any of these mental defectives to ever attain to any heights in 
the educational fields. If we are to believe in the efficacy of such 
tests as the Simon, Binet, Turman tests there are among these 
mental defectives those who can never pass beyond certain grades, 
e. g. the third, fourth, fifth, ete. They do not nor will they ever 
have the mental ability to pass beyond this point or grade in their 
educational career, and when we try to force them farther along 
we are only inviting trouble. The mental defective can never 
hope to become a leader of the right kind. One may carry an 
angle worm to the top of Eifel Tower or to the top of Mount 
Everest but it will still remain an angle worm. It is high time 
that we turn our attention to the group of accelerated pupils. 
What the world needs today more than anything else is leaders, 
men and women of ability, of broad vision and set courage, of 
power and ability to direct the thoughts and energies of others. 
This training of students for leadership should be particularly ° 
the work of the high schools and of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is true that most Americans hold to the idea that the 
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purpose of the high schools is to promote good citizenship, what- j 
ever that may be stretched to mean. It may mean much or it 
may mean but little. Contrasted with this idea of the purpose 
of the high schools is that of the European ideal of secondary 
education, training the few for leadership. I see no reason why 
we cannot while developing the students into high types of citi- 
zens train them at the same time for leadership. 

Of all the pupils who enter the Primary grade less than one- 
half graduate from the Eighth grade. Not nearly all those 

, completing the Eighth grade enter high school. Of every one 
thousand entering high school only 458 ever complete the work 
of the high school and receive their diplomas. Putting it in 
Sanother way of every/one hundred entering the Primary grade 
only about eleven complete a high school course of four years. 
These facts within themselves show conclusively that those com- 
pleting the high school course are among the select few in the 
country as a whole. Should we not then do more than we are 
doing or have been doing to train these students for leadership 
in their community and in the state? Are not the mass of the 
people as well as the taxpayers justified in looking to these for 
leadership ? (The failure of a large number of the high school 
graduates to accept leadership because of lack of training for 
such has caused a large number of people to condemn the high 
schools and claim that the results obtained from them do not 
justify the large expense necessary to their maintenance.) Others 
are openly hostile to the high school, while others, and I believe 
these form the large majority of thinking people, believe that the 
work of the high schools can be and should be arranged to develop 
the various abilities of the students along lines of leadership. fn 
. preparing and training the students for leadership is that not 
" training them for the-highest types of citizenship ? 

The trend of modern education is and should be to train pupils 
to think in terms of the social group rather than in the terms of 
the individual; to train the individual pupil to think of himself 
in relation to the group./ There is more to be gained in school 
than mere text book work and high grades of scholarship good 
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as these are. <A student who works daily for high grades with 
that as a sole ideal becomes self centered and never attains to any 
power of leadership in the social and industrial activities of his 
community. Every school should hold up to the students as an 
ideal the idea of social service and a willingness on their part to 
assume social responsibilities. The high school should organize ~+ 
its’ various extra-curricula activities so as to give each student an | 
opportunity to discover and develop his particular abilities; to 
train him so that he may appear before the public in an unem- 
barrassed and effective manner; to help him establish a relation 
between his school work and the affairs of life, and to develop in 
him qualities of leadership. The question naturally arises what 
can the high schools do to help effect all this among the 
students. ‘There is an old saying that we learn to do by doing. 
The way then to develop these qualities in the students is to give 
them opportunities through various kinds of organizations or 
extra-curricula activities in which they may try out their several 
abilities. It is the purpose of this paper to point out some of 
these activities in which the students may get some excellent 
training and to offer some suggestions in regard to some of them. 

Every high school should have a well organized student bod 
association and as many other organizations as it can well take of. ‘ 
These should be fully officered by the students themselves and 
they should be held responsible for the proper conduct of same 
under certain regulations laid down for them by the school 
authorities ; to see that they keep within these regulations and to aid 
and direct the work of these organizations. There should be a facul- , 
ty advisor for each of the several organizations. The faculty advisor * 
should be appointed by the Principal of the high school,—to 
whom they should be responsible. It would be an ideal condition to 
require each and every student to do a certain amount of this 
extra-curricular work during each of the four years spent in the 
high school and that unless it was done no diploma would be 
issued to the student failing in this particular. It should be as 
much a part of the work of the high school as the required fifteen 
or sixteen units of scholastic work. I shall speak later of this 
phase of the work. 
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Every such high school organized student body should arrange 
‘its activities-around-a-centralized-head; that the students may en- 
joy closer co-operation and promote the general welfare of the 
school. It is best that the president should be chosen from the mem- 
bership of the senior class, with a vice-president from each of the 
three classes. The treasurer should be chosen from among those who 
have had a course in bookkeeping if such a course is offered in 
the high school. The other officers, secretary and sargeant-at- 
arms, may be selected from the student body at large. To act 
for and on behalf of the student body in the control and direction 
of the school activities there should be a student council. This 
council should also act as trustees for the association in the con- 
trol of all money and property belonging to the association. The 
superintendent of schools and the principal of the high school 
should be members of this council thus acting as the faculty advi- 
sors for the student body. If the student council and student 
body association be handled rightly many matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the school can be brought before the students for 
their betterment. These might be matters of conduct, disci- 
pline, scholarship, or matters of general welfare that might come 
up from time to time. In conducting the business of the asso- 
ciation, and every student should be a member, they will develop 
ability to handle affairs in a larger way than is possible in the 
smaller organizations of the high school. Each class should be 
and usually is organized, and each should have a faculty advisor. 
It is well to have each class as a class give one or more programs 
during the year, either before the school or a public program, 
using the assembly period. The spirit of all these organizations 
should be “for the honor of the school” not “my organization or 
class first and the school second” as is sometimes found. 

Every high school should handle whatever athletics it can do 
| successfully. There is scarcely an organization in the school 

that develops such sterling qualities as does athletics when pro- 
perly directed. The mere matter of learning team work and of 
surrendering self for the good of the whole is worth the effort of 
maintaining athletics in high school. There is one thing that I 
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believe would be a splendid thing for those interested in athletics 
especially the more strenuous forms such as football, that they 
require every member of the team to pass a physical examination 
before being admitted to a place on the team. The written con- 
sent of the parents of those trying out for the team would also 
be a good thing oftentimes. 

In order that every student receive physical training if such 
is not provided for in the regular school work various sorts of 
organizations with this idea in mind can be affected. The cadet 
corps if there be among the members of the faculty one who can 
take charge of the drill work properly forms an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the physical training of the boys. Every boy should 
be required to belong if not excused on account of physical dis- 
ability to carry the work or for other fully legitimate reason. 
Girls are often interested in marching clubs or hiking clubs which 
afford physical exercise. 

A Parliamentary Law Club should be formed in every high 
schoo! for the study of parliamentary law procedures and afford- 
ing an opportunity of putting this knowledge into practice. The 
work should be in charge of a member of the faculty who is 
familiar with the subject. The work offered by such a club 
would give the students ability in a short time to handle the busi- 
ness and the carrying on of the business of their meetings with 
dispatch. It would give a training which every student inter- 
ested in leadership should have. 

Debating could be taken up through a forensic club, or in con- 
nection with a parliamentary law club, or again it could be taken 
up with oratorical-declamatory work. If debating is not given as 
a regular part of the English course then it should be given as 
an extra-curricula activity. 

The old fashioned literary society is also worth while in any 
high school. Many of our great public leaders received no small 
portion of their early training in a literary society or in the 
lyceum of their day. The dramatic club is another organization 
that finds a proper place in the high school. One of the troubles 
encountered in organizing and carrying on a dramatic club 
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is that a large number of students will try to get into this club. 
The best way to handle the situation is to have regular try-outs 
before admission may be had in the club either at the time of its 
organization or afterwards. Then only those of dramatic ability 
will be admitted. There are various sorts of musical organiza- 
tions for the high school depending altogether upon the size of the 
high school and the musical abilities of the students. Among 
such organizations are the boys’ glee club; the girls’ glee club; 
the chorus; quartets, boys’, girls’, or mixed: the orchestra and 
even a full sized band. Such organizations are of great benefit 
to the school and also to the community at large. 

Another most splendid organization for the high school is a 
Local History club, the purposes of which would be to study the 
history of the local community and to get it into some written 
tangible form. Each community has stories connected with its 
history which are not only interesting but thrilling. In tracing 
out many of these stories the student will find the work of history 
to he most interesting and entertaining. Oftentimes the student 
in studying local history gets his first inspiration in the study of 
history and learns that truth is stranger than fiction and that 
romance in its wildest diction is not half so strange as truth. 
The collecting these historic facts and gathering together mate 
rials of historic value and interest for a high school historical 
museum is highly commendable and furnishes at once a connecting 
link between the school and the people of the community. 

The high school paper and the high school annual each afford 
the most interesting kind of work to those students who have 
inclinations towards journalism. Unless the high school is a 
large one it is best not to attempt the publication of both. 

Among other clubs that might be mentioned as affording oppor- 
tunity for the development of the abilities of the student might 
be mentioned the industrial club, the manual arts club where the 
high school maintains courses in manual training or domestic 
economy, agriculture clubs where the school maintains a course 
in agriculture, science club, a bird club, a camera club if the 
school is so arranged that it can afford a dark room, a social ser- 
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vice club, the Hi-Y Club which will afford religious training for 
the boys, the Y. W. Club affords the same opportunity for the 
girls, and a hiking club. Others would suggest themselves as 
the opportunity for them arises. 

There should be enough of these organizations in the high 
school so as to afford each student an opportunity of developing 
his own particular abilities. Care should be exercised that 
too many oragnizations not be effected. Such would only tend 
to destroy all of the organizations. Neither should any of these 
take on the form of a secret organization with initiatory cere- 
monies attending them in the admission of members. Care 
should be exercised by the school authorities in reference to the 
time of meetings so that there be no conflicts. There should be 
a definite schedule of the regular meetings and no special meeting 
should be held except after advising with the principal and with 
the consent of the faculty advisor. These organizations should 
form a part of the education of every high school student. In 
the past too much attention has been given to mere text book work. 
It would be well to have each and every student belong to one or 
more of these organizations other than the student body associa- 
tion and his own class organization. As stated before it would 
be advisable to require that each student do a _ certain 
amount of this extra-curricula work before being granted 
a diploma. The offices and various duties of these organiza- 
tions could be weighted by a point system so that it would be a 
matter of clerical work to keep the account of the number of 
points each student makes. The system of points which I offer 
here is merely a suggestion and could be altered to suit local con- 
ditions. The total number of points required of each student 
each year could be placed at from 25 to 30 or more thus making 
a total of from one hundred or more for the four years in high 
school. This number could be easily obtained by each and every 
student. I am also confident that work in these organizations 
instead of detracting from their regular class work will add to 
the interest of such work. 
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Srupent Bopy ORGANIZATIONS, Pownts. 


President of student body association 
Secretary of student body association 
Treasurer of student body association 
Other officers of student body association 
High School annual or paper: 
Managing editor 
Editor 
Business manager 
Advertising manager 
Other members of the staff 
DepaTes AND OraTor1cAL—DrEcLAMATORY CONTESTS. 
Participation in try-out 
Participation in intra-school contest 
Participation in inter-school contest 
ATHLETICS. 


Captain of any athletic team throughout the season 
Manager of same (student manager) 
Participation in each inter-class game 
Participation in each inter-school game 

Musicat ORGANIZATIONS. 


For 80% attendance of all meetings, regular and special 
For each participation in a public program 
For participation in each program before school 
Musical plays, as operettas, ete. : 
Major part for male character 
Major part for lady character 
Minor parts for either 
DraMarTIcs. 


President of Dramatic club 

Other officers of club 

Participation in play before public: 
For leading man 
For leading lady 
For all other characters 
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Capvet Corps. 
Captain 
1st Lieutenant 
2nd Lieutenant 
Sargeants 
Corporals 
For 80% attendance at all drills and meetings of corps 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 
President of club 
Secretary of club 
Treasurer of club 
Other officers of club 
For 80% attendance at all meetings, regular and special 
Participation in public program of club 
Participation in program before school only 
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Crass ORGANIZATIONS. 


President of senior class 

President of each of the other classes 

Secretary of any class 

Treasurer of any class 

Other officers 

Participation in class program before school only 
Participation in a class program, public 
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Recognition of high standards of scholarship might well be 
taken into consideration in so far as to give all honor students, 
those having grades above 90%, 5 points. These to be honor 
students for the entire year. Recognition might also be given 
those students who have had perfect attendance for the entire 
year by giving them 5 points. 
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Prohibition 
Frank Herspert Parmer, Epiror or Epucarion. 


qumunmncrnmnice ROWIBITION is still a question for many of our 
citizens,—-strange as it may seem. It has been 
Pp enacted. It stands upon the statute books. An 
effort is being made to enforce it,—with varying 
sme AeZrees Of energy and of success or failure, in dif- 
ferent localities and circumstances. But the 
minds of the people are decidedly at variance upon 
* the subject. The powers of evil are working 
vigorously to befog the thinking of the masses. It is not very 
difficult to do this. A large number of people have never learned 
to think public questions through logically, and to base their 
opinions on solid foundations. Personal liberty is a fine thing 
provided it is accompanied by a full recognition of the supremacy 
of the State as a whole. Personal liberty becomes a menace when . 
it is interpreted as a permission to do what one pleases regardless 
of its effect upon other members of the State. The State has a 
claim upon the individual, per se. For he is, himself, an integral 
part of the State; and it is a matter of public concern whether he 
keeps himself physically, mentally and spiritually fit to promote 
the common welfare; or whether by self-indulgence and self-will 
and isolation he goes his own way, whether right or wrong, with- 
out recognizing his responsibility to his fellow men. 

Not long ago we saw a pitiable spectacle on an outgoing railroad 
train which had just come in through the densely populated 
suburbs, loaded with people who were hastily debarking, to make 
room for surging crowds who were waiting behind the gates for the 
opportunity to board the same train, for their homes. Entering 
one of the coaches we saw a man endeavoring to arouse a drunken 
comrade to a point of self-command sufficient to enable him to 
leave the train. The aisle was full of hurrying men and women 
seeking to secure seats. The spectacle upon which they were 
obliged to look was a dreadful one,—humiliating to our common 
human nature and feelings. The drunken man was helplessly drunk. 
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One look at his self-degradation would seem to have been enough 
to determine any intelligent person, young or old, male or female, 
forever to hate and shun the thing that gets a human being so far 
below the level of a beast that it is an insult to the latter even to 
make the comparison. The train crew had to drag him out to the 
platform and to the ambulance, as a thing,—bearing little sem- 
blance to a man. 

Yet, as we turned to our seatmate (a stranger) and said: “IT don’t 
know where you stand on the question, but to my mind one such 
spectacle as that is a conclusive argument against license and in 
favor of prohibition,”—his reply was: “I can’t agree with you; I 
look upon what we have just witnessed as an example of the results 
of prohibition; if that fellow could have gone to a respectable 
saloon for his liquor he would not have drunk the stuff he evidently 
did.” And many, many people are hiding behind just such a 
specious argument as this. 

The fact that prohibition does not wholly prohibit, the fact that 
the craze for alcohol leads some to partake of vile and poisonous 
substitutes, is constantly dwelt upon by the opponents of prohibi- 
tion; and the superficial argument is swallowed, wholesale, by the 
thoughtless crowd who have acquired the dreadful craving for 
liquor; and by many non-partakers who have not thought deeply 
into the subject in a broad, benevolent and human way. 

Let us take the same position about some other crime,—self- 
destruction for instance. Why should there be any law against 
suicide? Does not such a law interfere with individual liberty ? 
And is it not evident that prohibition of suicide is a failure? Men 
still kill themselves in spite of the fact that it is forbidden by law. 
Let us then abolish the law prohibiting suicide and issue licenses 
to those who want to kill themselves, so that they can peacefully 
do it without breaking the law. Now, they slink off into some 
lonely place and kill themselves. Don’t interfere with their 
human liberty. Just license them to do it in the open and legally ; 
for they do, and will do it anyway; therefore, to make it illegal 
is to promote infractions of the law, and suicide. How ridiculous 
is such an argument where applied to suicide! Is it any less ridic- 
ulous in the case of rum drinking? 
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The fact that a law is violated does not vitiate the validity of 
that law. In the case of prohibition we are placing the public 
disapproval on a habit which has caused a very large proportion 
of all the other crimes and ills which have cursed humanity for 
many, many generations and ages. We are branding a great, 
erying evil. We are calling it by its right name. We are bring- 
ing the common conscience of the race to the fore and demanding 
that every man shall consider the welfare of his fellow men as 
supreme when placed over against a mere personal craving or 
desire. It is a fool’s argument to say that prohibition is wrong 
because it is violated. All laws are violated ; shall we then abolish 
all law, and license anarchy ? 

It will take time to demonstrate concretely the full and ripe 
fruits of prohibition. One of the important effects of it is to be 
found in the new and purified blood of the new generation. 
Thousands of homes are cleansed of alcohol for the simply reason 
that it is difficult to get it under prohibition. We say this in 
spite of the statements of the enemies of prohibition that it is 
“dead easy” to get it. We are positive that thousands of babies 
are begotten by sober fathers now, that under license would have 
had drunken fathers. The results will appear in a decreased hered- 
itary tendency to intoxication. The time element is one that must 
not be forgotten “The mills of the Gods grind slow, but they grind 
exceeding fine.” 

A late number of a Boston daily reports as follows: 

“The number of child wards of Massachusetts is lower than it has 
been in many years, according to the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The past two “dry” years have shown 
a marked decrease from the average number of delinquent, way- 
ward, neglected and dependent children for whom the State had 
to care under the former “wet” conditions. Boston furnished 
215 of this number last year. In 1918 there were 294 from this 
community and 263 in 1920. 

“The total number of children received in custody in the State 
in the past year was 834. In 1917, 1087 children were State 
wards. The figures for 1919 were 1073, which, in 1920, dropped, 
with prohibition’s advent, to 845. Of these State wards, in 1917, 
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174 of those received during the year, were classed as delinquent, 
191 in 1918, 190 in 1919, while the latest figures compiled show 
only ninety-eight delinquent children received during the twelve- 
month period. Only eight wayward children were received. 

“The number of neglected children fell from 432 in 1917 and 
452 in 1918, steadily with the advent of prohibition until the 
forthcoming report will show only 269, a decrease of fifty-three 
the previous year.” 

The results of prohibition are manifest to candid students who 
investigate tenement districts, police courts, jail and prison 
records, ete. Such investigators do not expect to find these places 
free from the curse that is wrought by alcohol. They 
know that the law is still violated, and that vile substitutes for 
the drinks of a former time are more or less common. But, on 
the whole, real progress has been made. Prisons are not empty 
but they are a great deal nearer to it than previous to the enactment 
of the prohibitive law; the atmosphere of the tenement districts 
is vastly improved; thousands of wives and children have peace 
and food and clothes and shelter and a happiness incomparably 
better than previous to the passage of the law and its partially 
successful enforcement. Time will still further improve all these 
conditions. The amount of time needed for the approximately 
full enforcement and favorable results of prohibition depends 
largely upon the care with which we study, think of, and express 
ourselves about the matter. It is the duty of every true man 
and woman of whatever race and station to think deeply and speak 
advisedly about and act obediently to the law that has been put 
upon the statute books. This law must and shall be tried 
thoroughly,—and long enough to establish beyond question its 
rightness and its indispensability. Teachers can help powerfully 
in promoting the movement. They can create public sentiment,— 
dealing as they do with the plastic material of young manhood 
and womanhood. The future is theirs. Let us forget the follies 
of the past and make clean and pure and strong and beautiful 
the age that is to be. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The National Education Association of 116,000 American teachers, 
in its Sixtieth Annual Convention, at Boston, declared “its profound 
faith in the principles of our democracy and in the indispensable 
character of public education as the vital force in that democracy” ; 
it pledged itself “to the patriotic duty of developing intelligence, 
honor and loyalty in the lives of American boys and girls.” It re- 
asserted the principle that “public education is more than a matter 
of local or even state concern; that it is in truth a matter of the 
deepest national concern; and that the nation as a nation has a stake 
and interest in the welfare and development of every child in the 
land.” It pledged its support to the following principles and policies, 
and invited good citizens everywhere to join in making them effective 
throughout the nation: 

(1) A sincere, devoted, and unqualified support of Federal aid and 
Federal recognition of public education, without Federal interference 
in any way with state and local control, as they are embodied in the 
Towner-Sterling bill now pending in the 67th Congress. 

(2) Adequate school revenues as one of the most pressing and 
important problems facing the country at this time. “The wealth 
of the nation is sufficient for all its educational needs. We ask that 
Congress and the state legislatures recognize the supreme importance 
of public education and that they set themselves to the task of provid- 
ing adequate funds for its support. We believe, in order that there 
may be equality of educational opportunity for all children, that the 
state should assume a much larger responsibility for the adequate 
financial support of schools, and that at least one-half of the school 
revenues should be derived from state income.” 

(3) A full recognition of the principle that education is a state 
function, and that local boards of education are in this sense officers 
oi the state, and that they should be free to determine and administer 
their own financial budgets, subject to general state control but un- 
hampered by municipal authorities. 

(4) The duty of teachers everywhere to teach respect for law and 
order and for constituted authority; the importance of obedience to 
the Constitution and to all state and national laws and to local ordi- 
nances; the obligation to teach the children that the laws are made 
by the majority and may be changed by the majority, but that they 
must be obeyed by all, and that he who disobeys the Constitution or 
laws is an enemy of the republic. 
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(5) Approval of training in American citizenship, that the prin- 
ciples of this Government, as embodied in the state and national 
constitutions, may be made an integral part of the training of every 
student in every school; and that in the interest of true Americanism 
no person unwilling to submit to these principles be employed in the 
education of youth. 

(6) Unqualified approval of permanent tenure for teachers during 
efficiency and good behavior, following a reasonable probationary 
period ; of the establishment of permanent, safe, and adequate teachers’ 
retirement funds; of raising educational standards and attracting the 
finest ability to the teaching profession by an increase in teachers’ 
salaries; and disapproval of a lowering of salary schedules for com- 
petent teachers in any part of the country; and to these ends there 
should be a continued activity of the National Education Association 
to secure the legislation in various states to bring about these results. 

(7) Attention was called to the failure to provide an adequate 
program of education for the children living in the rural areas of our 
country, and it was urged that the educational opportunities provided 
for children in rural America be made equivalent to those offered to 
children in the most favored urban communities. 

(8) It was declared that the city of Washington should take the 
leadership in matters of school administration, supervision, teaching, 
business management, and for the development of a sane, well-balanced 
and progressive educational program in city schools. In a special 
sense the schools of the capital city belong to the nation. 

It was declared that the exclusion of Hawaii and other territories 
from benefits of Federal appropriations is unjust and indefensible ; 
and that the Legislative Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation should urge Congress in all acts providing for Federal aid for 
education to place these territories on the same basis as the states. 

Fraternal greetings were sent to all national organizations of 
teachers in foreign lands, expressing “our desire and readiness to join 
them in the leadership which shall promote the cause of truth and of 
international understanding. 'To this end we commend the work of 
the Committee on Foreign Education Relations in preparing for a 
world conference on education in 1923 in connection with this Asso- 
ciation.” 

The reduction of world armaments already accomplished was 
approved, and the belief expressed “that international peace and good 
will, brought about by mutual understanding and confidence, will be 
more speedily realized by education than by any other means. We 
therefore recommend that revenues released by the reduction of arma- 
ments be used in the promotion of education.” 
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Just as far as possible, both parents and teachers should give the 
children the power of initiative, at home and in school. At first,— 
and, of course, in some things always,—it is necessary to prescribe 
duties to be done; but if possible, always let the children think of 
their duties themselves; and when it is necessary to suggest duties 
and tasks, don’t do more than suggest them, unless circumstances 
absolutely require it; let the children know about what you expect, 
show them, if necessary, where to begin, and then leave them to work 
out the problem largely for themselves, instead of standing over them 
and half doing it yourself. After they have done the given task as 
hest they can (or think they can) and not before, go over it again 
with them, if you please; but do this pleasantly and with appreciation 
of whatever is good in the work they have done; then set them 
another similar task, and leave them alone with it. It may require 
a third, or a fourth trial; but ultimately they will master the problem 
and will have acquired something that will help them with all their 
problems, viz., a power to think for themselves, to go ahead with a 
piece of work, to work things out, to achieve results, to compare these 
results with an ideal and note the likenesses and the differences; and 
thus to become really educated. This is real teaching. Too often 
we busy ourselves in showing the boys and girls how well we can do 
things, rather than in cultivating in them the power to do them. 

Let us consider an illustration: Here is a boy who is poor in arith- 
metic. Probably he has missed a lesson or two because of absence 
from school on account of sickness, or for some other reason. Find 
out where and why he is off the track, if you can, and then give him 
an example or two that you are pretty sure he can do, and leave him 
to himself for a little; then go back and if possible compliment him 
on what he has done. That will be wonderfully heartening. Then 
ask him what he finds difficult to understand. Don’t explain his prob- 
lem,—but just ask him to tackle it again and see if it does not now 
come clear to him what to do. After a time look in on him and 
cheerfully inquire how he is coming on. If he is “all balled up,” get 
the point where he went astray and tell him to go back to that point 
and “carry on” from there and see how he comes out. Let him feel 
that if he masters that one problem all by himself it will count for 
a worth-while day. At the close of that day the chances are that 
you will have proven to his satisfaction that you are a real teacher,— 
not simply a task-master. 

Here is another illustration,—for the home. Your twelve-year-old 
boy wants to go camping with one or two other boys. Get him one 
of the small army tents that can be had for a dollar or two; also a 
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plate, cup and saucer, a knife and fork, a drinking cup, a good thick 
blanket, a rubber coat, and some fishing tackle,—or better still, let 
him go to the neighboring city and secure these for himself; advise 
the parents of the other boys who are to go with him to do likewise. 
Then leave them alone. Let them select their own site for their 
camp, do all the setting-up work, planning trenches to take care of 
the water that will fall in the rain storms, gathering firewood and 
building rock fireplaces, rigging kettle-cranes, making sleeping ar- 
rangements, distributing duties and tasks of the camp fairly among 
the campers, determining watches and other camp duties intelligently, 
and using forethought about days of storm and times of heat, etc., etc. 
If it pours all the next night, don’t worry; and don’t visit them. 
Let them visit you, if and when they want to. Let them feel that 
they are responsible. They will not abuse this trust. They will 
grow manly under it. If you interfere, and dictate and worry and 
fuss and instruct, you will spoil the game. Give them initiative, and 
you will prove yourself a good “governor” and a wise teacher. The 
“kids” will come through all right, and you will be surprised to note 
their increasing trustworthiness and ability to take care of them- 
selves. 





The educational press has been asked by the National Association 
of Book Publishers to publish the following “Note” :-— 

“In the effort to diversify beyond a single basic volume the text 
matter available for students in certain college courses, and to avoid 
expense to the student in so doing, many professors have tried multi- 
graphing for class distribution, paragraphs, pages or chapters from 
other text books, without apparently realizing that by so doing they 
were invading legal property rights covered by our copyright laws 
and doing grave wrong to authors and publishers who had written or 
printed the books from which the material is taken. 

This practice has so grown with the perfecting of reproducing 
machines that it has become a real menace to new authorship, edito- 
rial initiative and publishing enterprise. 

Some have done this without realizing that copyright laws give to 
the authors or proprietors sole privilege to extend rights to “copy” 
as well as to print such material. Others have assumed rights to 
reprint, though their experience with books has told them it could 
not be done without written permission from the holder of the copy- 
right. It ought to be realized by all that copyright control is not 
granted to authors and publishers for the sole purpose of their selfish 
aggrandisement, but to encourage research, authorship, and publishing 
initiative and investment.” 





Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising. pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title. authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 

FAMOUS STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. For Junior High School 
Reading. Selected and edited by Norma Helen Deming, Principal of 
Horace Mann School, Minneapolis, and Katherine Isabel Bemis, Depart- 
ment of English, Franklin Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn. The 


Atlantic Monthly Press. 


These are all choice stories, with real literary value and an appeal 
to boys and girls of adolescent age. They meet a need that has been 
distinetly felt by thoughtful parents and teachers. They point to a way 
of escape from the objectionable books and sensational papers and 
magazines which assail the young people on every hand and reach out 
with impure and evil intent to mislead and corrupt both taste and char- 
acter. They furnish the wholesome excitements of adventure and 
achievement, appealing to one’s sense of humor, and stimulating the 
desire to do deeds of honor and service which will be of real worth to 


others. This volume may well receive “adoptions” in the schools; it is 


aiso a safe and sure choice as a gift book at the holiday season for a 


red-blooded boy or romance-loving girl in the “teens.’ 


FIRST LESSONS IN SPEECH IMPROVEMENT. By Anna I. Birming- 
ham and George Philip Krap. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price 88 cents. 


Speech improvement has come into the school program to stay. The 
physical basis of speech is just as capable of development along right 
lines as is the physical basis of the written expression of thought by 
handwriting. The scientific principles underlying correct speech have 
been discovered and they are being applied in the schools as a necessary 
part of the process of education. All teachers and parents should be- 
come familiar with the subject and there is no better book, we believe, 
by which to achieve that desirable end, than this one. It is designed 
for use in the later years of the elementary school, and will be 
especially helpful to foreigners who are seeking to acquire the English 
language. 
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A TREASURY OF ESKIMO TALES. By Clara K. Bayliss. Illustrated 
in color by George Carlson. T, Y. Crowell Company. Price 75 cents, net. 


Every young person, of whatever physical age, is allured by the very 
word “Eskimo,” and on hearing it sees visions and dreams dreams. In 
the far North, ice-bound, with their sealskin and fishskin clothing, and 
their reindeer, bear, whale and walrus meat, and their faithful dogs, 
these people work, hunt, fish, and dream their dreams of a better land 
beyond the grave. This book relates many of their traditions and 
legends. It has an atmosphere all its own, and will be a welcome 
addition to the schoolroom and to the family sitting-room. Boys and 
girls will not get sleepy where these stories are being read. 


OUR OLD WORLD BACKGROUND. By Charles A. Beard and William 
C. Bagley. The Macmillan Company. 


Three books, of which this is the third, constitute a series of most 
attractive and valuable volumes on American history for the grades. 
These are: A First Book in American History, The History of the Amer- 
ican People, and the present volume. Each may be used independently 
of the others, yet there is a bond of unity that makes them one in their 
intent and mission. They are admirably arranged and cover the essen- 


tial points of our country’s history. The paragraphing plan adopted 
aids the student in memorizing. There are numerous maps and attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


LA SCIENCE DE L’EDUCATION. Par le Dr. Jean Demoor et Tobie 
Jonckheere, de l'Universite de Bruxelles. Second edition. Bruxelles, 
Maurice Lamertine; Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan 


Students of Education will find in this volume abundant material for 
study; and if familiar with the French language they will gain much 
from a comparison of the development of ideas upon this great human 
interest in another country with that which has taken place, and is 
taking place, in their own This is an age in which we need to view 
things from the world standpoint. Thinking men will be found to be in 
substantial agreement in main outlines, however they may differ in 
minor details. The authors of this profound and subtle study have put 
the scholars of the world in their debt for their painstaking development 
of the history of the greatest of human interests,—the education of the 
peoples of the world. 
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AMERICA FACES THE FUTURE. By Durant Drake, Professor of 
Philosophy at Vassar College. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 


A virile book, that commends itself to those who believe in the 
destiny of America, and who think that it is of more value to face the 
future with a determination to live wisely, helpfully, nobly in that 
future than it is to sit down in a self-satisfied mood, content with the 
giories of the past. Here are a few “appetizing” chapter headings: 
Civil Liberty, Individualism, Free Speech, Law and order, Racial equality, 
Education for all, The Square deal, Political honesty, Democracy in 
industry, Big business, Collective bargaining, America first, Hands across 
the sea, Americanization, Faith in America. These chapters are splendid 
essays and deserve a very wide reading by thoughtful Americans. 


We regret the lack of space to review, individually, the following 
books received from the publishers. Their merits are many; their faults, 
if any, are few :— 


Burrough’s Nature Near Home, and other papers. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, in the Riverside Literature Series. Mills’ Being Good to Bears. 
Same publishers and same series. 


Cambridge Geographical Text Books; Junior. By A. R. Chart-Lee, 
M.Se. One of a series of three geographical text books for secondary 
schools or older pupils in elementary schools. Cambridge University 
Press, through The Macmillan Company. 


Community English. A book of Undertakings for Boys and Girls. 
By Mildred Buchanan Flag. The Macmillan Company. 


An Elementary Manual of Physiology. For Colleges, Schools of Nurs- 
ing, ete. By Russell Burton-Opitz (Columbia University). Illustrated. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. Price $2.50 net. 


Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary School 
Course in Reading. By Willis Lemon Uhl. University of Wisconsin 
Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 4. Paper covers. 


Viewpoints in Biography. An arrangement of books according to 
their essential interest. By Katherine Tappert, Librarian, New York 
Evening Post. Chicago, The American Library Association. Paper 
covers. 

Handbook of Lessons in Physical Training and Games. Book 2, for 


third and fourth grades; Book 3, for fifth to eighth grades. Joseph J. 
MeVey, publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Standard Usage in English. Standards of capitalization, punctuation, 
handwriting, spelling, and sentence structure required of all classes in 
the University High School. University of Chicago Press. 


Japan of Today. Introduction. Carrie G. Ainsworth. Lakeside 
Series, No. 167. Ainsworth & Company. 


New Spelling Notebook. The Up-to-Date. Published by Music Mem- 
ory Game Company, 7551 Saginaw Ave., Chicago. The aim of this new 
note book is to aid both teacher and student in gaining knowledge, 
saving time in correcting, and thus increasing the efficiency of the 
work in this important matter of spelling. A free sample copy may be 
had, on application to the above address, by any instructor or school 
administrator. 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS FIRST READER. By Fannie W. Dunn, 
Franklin T. Baker, and Ashley H. Thorndike. Illustrations by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. The Macmillan Company. 


Emphasis is laid, in this book, on the increase of the child’s vocabu- 
lary. By means of the interest of the story, and by the frequent repe- 
tition of new words, the latter are fixed in mind and their meanings are 
acquired. The numerous illustrations in color are particularly attrac- 
tive. 


THE EARTH AND ITS LIFE. By A. Waddington Seers. Worid Book 
Company. Price $1.20. 


This volume gives the facts concerning our planet, its origin in the 
course of evolution, the coming of man and his struggles against the 
animal world and his conquests of the earth. Various allied sciences are 
brought into view and the story is told in a manner that will engage 
the reader’s interest and develop a scientific habit of mind. 


THE ART OF THINKING. By T. Sharper Knowlson. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. Price $1.35 net. 


A helpful little “self-culture’ volume, which should have a wide 
reading. 


POEMES CHOISIS. Edited by J. L. Andre Barbier, Professor of 
French Language and Literature in the University College of Wales. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.35. It belongs to the Modern Language 
Texts, French Series. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR. By Louis P. 
Jenezet, Superintendent of Schools, Evansville, Indiana. The Macmillan 


Company. 


This book should serve a valuable purpose, both within and outside of 
the schools. It gives an interesting, clear, accurate, and soul-stirring 
account of the great World War, from beginning to end,—and should 
make us all hate war and determine that there shall never be another, 
so help us, God! No person is properly educated or Americanized who 
does not know in some fairly clear and comprehensive way the things 
that are described in this comprehensive story. There are many excellent 
illustrations, 


HELLENIC HISTORY. By George Willis Botsford. The Macmillan 
Company. 

This is a splendid volume of over five hundred pages, with many 
illustrations. Its purpose is to show the evolution of civilization as 
exemplified by and emanating from Greece, in which, the author claims, 
“the state was the highest embodiment of social and cultural life.” The 
book is intended to serve as a text book for college courses in Greek 
history. 


DAVID CROCKETT. By Jane Corby. Barse & Hopkins. $1.00. 


This is one of a series of books for young people, called the “Famous 
Americans” series. The present volume is an interesting account of the 
life and adventures of a boy who was born in East Tennessee and who 
became a pioneer in early life in Virginia, and later in Texas, where he 
helped that state by brave acts and courage, in the war with Mexican 
bands, to achieve independence. There is good stuff in the volume that 
will interest and benefit young Americans to fight well the many modern 
enemies of present-day civilization. 


POEMS OF HEROISM IN AMERICAN LIFE. Edited by John R. 
Howard. Thomas Y, Crowell Company. Price $1.75 net. 


This attractive volume of 360 pages presents a new approach to the 
subject of American history. It gives us concrete instances and shows 
the spirit of the great characters who have made history in this country. 
The selections include some of the best poems that grew out of the 
deep and strong currents of thought and feeling during the World War. 
One of the finest, in our estimation, is that on “Theodore Roosevelt,” 
written by Leon Huhner and originally published in the New York 
Times. 





